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THE MIRROR FOR THE SUMMER. 


OING away for the summer? 
(5 Have the MIRROR sent after you. 
However much you may flit, the address will be 
changed as often as this office is notified. 


ee 
ADAMS AND BERNHARDT. 








Duc de Reichstadt, and its impressionistic analysis of 
the personality of Sara Bernhardt, will be printed 
together under the caption, “THE Two EAaGLets,” in the 


a MIRROR’S appreciation of Maude Adams as the 


issue of the MIRROR PAMPHLETS for May. They are . 


reprinted by request of many readers of this paper who 
liked them at the time of their appearance. The articles 
are of especial value to lovers of the theater and of interest 
to those who are concerned with the subtleties of “the eter- 
nal feminine.” 

The MIRROR PAMPHLETS are issued monthly. The 
subscription for twelve numbers is 50 cents. They are sold 
at this office, or by any branch of the American News Com- 
pany, at 5 cents per copy. 
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VACATION PLAYGROUNDS. 





A CHANCE TO HELP A GOOD CAUSE. 





of means to help in a cause that should appeal to 

all. Those who believe that the way to make a 
great Nation is to train up properly the youth of the Nation 
must heartily sympathize with the Vacation Playground 
movement. It is a movement to take the children off the 
streets, out of the alleys, out of the gutters and stews dur- 
ing the summer. Surely such a movement is well worth 
while, when we consider that the police report an increase 
of 60 per cent in juvenile arrests in the summer months. 
The streets;are a school for crime. This school’s graduates 
are the hoodlum and the “chippy.” Their end is the jail, 
the gallows and, in the case of the girls, worse. 

Last year the ladies of the Wednesday Club inaugurated 
Vacation playgrounds with splendid success. They had 
two yards, a basement and a large kindergarten at the 
Shields School, on Seventh near Wash street. The play- 
ground was opened about the time the great street car strike 
was at white heat. The playground was opened in July and 
it was an instantaneous hit with its beneficiaries, children 
of from eight to fifteen years. The little tenementers soon 
became interested in their teachers, in the committee of 
volunteers from the Wednesday Club, and some of them 
were at the gates, waiting for them to open, at € o’clock in 
the morning. One hundred and seventy-five children ap- 
peared the first day. And during July and August the little 
folks from the Ashley building, Wild Cat Chute, Little 
Jerusalem, the Cross Keys and even Clabber Alley had a 
fine time. The boys had basket-ball and foot-ball and 
vaulting bars. They had marbles and sand-piles and picture 
books and block games. The girls had dolls, swings, soap- 
bubble pipes. Then four bath tubs were donated and many 
of the little people wereinducted into the new, delightful 
mystery of the bath. They soon began to like the sensation 
and as the weeks wore on they came to the grounds with 
the clean hands and faces they had learned there to acquire. 
They were allowed at first to play as they willed, but grad- 
ually the teachers and volunteers took a hand and the games 
took on meaning and order, and lost roughness. The play 
gradually merged into work of a slight sort, but as the boys 
learned to build things of blocks or in the sand and the 
girls learned how to dress dolls, they all began to show a 
greater interest. The policemen on the beat had nothing to 
do, no totsto pick up mangled from under street cars, no 
waifs to drive from saloon doors or out of filthy alleys. 
Tough boys became plastic and quiet and tractable and the 
latent lady blossomed forth in many a midget-minx. And 
the mothers heard the children talking and came around to 
see the playground, and went away thankful that the 
children were off the streets, out of harm and the devil’s 
way. One day in August the children had an outing and 
made discoveries of flowers and butterflies. The teachers 
told the children stories to which they listened tensely. 
And when the playground season came to an end and the 
teachers and committee-women bade them good-bye some 
of the little folks cried. Some of the boys had forgotten 
how to curse. Some of the girls, too. 

Now all that was so good there must be more of it. The 
Shields school teachers found, when the regular session be- 
gan last September, that the influence for gentleness exerted 
by the playground was evident in the scholars. Represen- 
tatives of a number of women’s clubs have taken up the 
matter this year. They want to have three vacation play- 
grounds. They can have them if they can get $1,000. In 
a city of 575,000 people $1,000 for such a purpose should 
be raised in ten minutes. There are a thousand subscrib- 
ers to the MIRROR who could give a cheque for the full 


Ta a splendid chance in St. Louis for people 


amount and never miss it. There are ten thousand who 
could give one-tenth of the sum without feeling it a loss. 
The ladies should have the money at once. It costs only 
$2.25 to care for a child at the playgrounds for two months. 
The sum may save a child from the roll of the socially or 
Spiritually lost. It will obliterate evil and found good 
habits. It will preserve a child’s physical and moral health 
and expand iinds stunted by unfavorable environment. 

The vacation playground holds the inter:st of the 
children and keeps them profitably occupied, and the proof 
is in the experience of the experimenters in St. Louis last 
year, and in the reports of more extensive work in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. As said above, 
the design is to make the play merge into pleasant work. 
Play, you know, is only imitation of work, the effort for 
expression of self. And here’s a place for this quotation 
from the report of a Massachusetts Vacation Playground. 

“The expression of the active principle of all Vacation 
School work is, perhaps, best conveyed in a single sentence 
of Mr. Ruskin’s: ‘When a man is rightly occupied, his 
amusement grows out of his work. We believe it to be the 
want of this ‘right occupation’ which perverts the persistent 
activity of children into mischief, and tempts the irresistible 
energies of youth to misdemeanor, which leads to the Re- 
form School. If every parent had time to see that his 
children were ‘rightly occupied,’ there would be no place for 
the Vacation School, but people are prone to forget that 
children are seldom truly idle. 

“In accordance with the belief of psychologists and the 
evidence of practical education that children are better, 
physically, mentally, and morally, to be ‘rightly occupied,’ 
the Vacation School endeavors, in part, to give to children 
the habit of healthy occupation with the hands, to instill a 
respect for thrift and industry, and to insist that every 
object made in the school shall be solidly good in construc- 
tion, neat in finish, and of practical use in daily life. Ina 
word, a Vacation School should use the power given to it by 
the community, towards the producing of good citizens.”’ 

The ladies want only $1,000. The Board of Education 
will supply the grounds. But the ladies would like other 
donations for three grounds they intend to open this year, in 
as many different sections where the work isneeded. They 
would like to have bath-tubs, gymnastic apparatus, toweling 
and soap, toys, tools, sewing materials, tents and awnings. 
Especially would they be pleased if some of the owners of 
suburban homes with large grounds would grant the use of 
the grounds for a day or two, for the children’s outing, 
while, of course, the railroads, street and steam, will be 
asked for special rates of transportation. The money is 
needed only to pay for the things that cannot be donated. 
There are volunteers in abundance to undertake the task of 
teaching or rather of directing play, and how effectively 
play can be directed is learned froman Eastern experience, 
in which the children took gladly to plaiting cane for chair- 
seats in a neighborhood in which the cane-seated chairs, 
for the most part had no seats. 

This is a good work. It is a work that tends to make 
good boys and good girls out of children whom the streets 
would otherwise utterly debase and defile. It is a work 
that tends to abolish the workhouse and jail. It is a work 
for good citizenship, good fatherhood, noble motherhood. 
Everyone should do something to help it along, and if any 
who read this article are at all impressed by the subject 
thereof let them make their contribution at once, mailing 
their cheque in favor of “Vacation Playground Fund” to 
Mrs. Price Lane, Treasurer, 4380 McPherson avenue. 

W. M. R. 
tt FP 

WINSTON CHURCHILL’S novel “The Crisis” will be re- 
viewed in next week’s MIRROR, as a St. Louis novel by a 
St. Louis writer should be reviewed in a St. Louis paper. 
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REFLECTIONS. 


Dowie and Loyola 


NE Dowie, the founder of a new religion, is making a 
great deal of trouble in Chicago. The authorities are 
trying to find out if they can do anything to him, and 


they have great difficuity in determining if he has done any- 
thing for which anything can be done to him. A woman in 
child-birth, under the influence of Dowie’s religion, refused 
to summon a physician, preferring to be prayed over by her 
husband and Dowie, because she believed the prayers more 
efficacious than the doctor. The woman died. An attempt 
is being made to prove Dowie guilty of murder, or rather, of 
homicide. The difficulty, it will be seen, is not a trifling 
one. Suppose the woman was urged to have an allopathic 
doctor, but refused to have any but a homceopath, or vice 
versa, and then died. In an allopathic community the 
homceopath would be a murderer. In a homceopathic com- 
munity the allopath would be a murderer. Andin any case 
the parallel would be complete with the Dowie case, if the 
woman herself rejected one doctor or other. It is difficult 
to determine what the State can do to compel a person to 
take medicine, or to take one kind of medicine in prefer- 
ence to another, or, for that matter, to prefer one brand of 
prayer above another. The prayer cure may some day 
“split” on the form of prayer to be used. Doctors of medi- 
cine and doctors of divinity are equally at odds with their 
respective brethren. Doctors of medicine threaten you 
with the grave if you take the other fellow’s medicine. 
Doctors of divinity threaten you with everlasting hell if you 
take the other fellow’s doctrinal dope. Even the faith and 
prayer curers say that if you don’t take their cure you’ll die 
the death. The State, however, isn’t in the medicine 
business and it isn’t in the divinity business. The 
State cannot punish Dowie for praying. It cannot 
punish Dowie because a woman believed in his prayers. 
The woman who died had no faith in doctors of 
medicine. The State had no authority to ccerce her into 
such faith. All the State can do is to kick up a row over 
the legality of the death-certificate and cause an inquiry in- 
tothe death. The State may possibly punish lightly the 
religionist Dowie for violating certain statutes or ordinances 
proscribing the form of rendering service to the sick or 
hurt, but the State cannot punish Dowie for the woman’s 
death, despite his prayers, any more than it could punish 
him if the woman had asked him to pray, and he had 
refused, and she had then died. The Dowie and related 
cults are flourishing abundantly. They may be, and the 
editor of this paper believes they are, rank illusions, hallu- 
cinations, delusions, but the belief of the editor of this 
paper is no more to be made binding upon other people 
than the beliefs of other people are to be made binding 
upon him by State authority. While some of us may think 
it piteous that people should die rather than avail themselves 
of human aid, it is better,to put the matter somewhat 
brutally, that people should be allowed occasionally so to 
die than that the State should take to compressing us into 
conformity with the opinions of the few temporarily at the 
head of the State, or even the temporary majority in the 
community. If people will believe in Dowie, and will die 
in confidence that their belief will not permit them to die, 
why, let them pass out thus happily. That’s better than 
that the rest of the people should be rendered liable to 
coercion in their beliefs on other sunjects than the power of 
prayer. As for the opinion of the editor of the MIRROR as 
to the power of prayer, which has been asked for in this 
connection, he may reply that, in his opinion, the most 
sensible thing ever said upon the subject, by anyone not 
claiming participation in the Divine Entity, was said by 
Ignatius Loyola. What Ignatius said was that if you 
wanted something you should pray for it asif you had no 
hope on earth, and work for it as if you expected no help 
from heaven. Dowieites, mind-curists, faith-healers, etc., 
etc., probably don’t set much store by Ignatius Loyola, or 
anything he may have said, but the doctrine just cited has 
been the doctrine that has driven off disease, hammered 


success out of failure, and stood off death for more millions 
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of people than ever will be saved from themselves, the 
grave, death and hell, by a thousand Dowies and other 
saltatorially sophistic thaumaturgists now afflicting the 
country. But be that as it may, the State had better let 
people die as they will, in as great numbers as they will, 


rather than undertake experiments thereagainst at the risk 
of making laws to make us live as other people will. It’s 
better to be dead than to be living in a strait-jacket made 
by some other person. 
ee J 
Taste 
WE have had the Black Cat and the Gray Goose as names 
for short-story magazines, and now we have the Yellow Dog. 
And of such are the creators and fosterers of American 
literary taste. I expect some day to come across a magazine 
called the Bed Bug, with a million circulation. 
et et 
Against the Canal 
IF the people of this country will keep their eyes upon 
the movements of the railroads, they will soon perceive that 
there is a general desire of the roads to get to the Pacific in 
as nearly an unbroken line from the Atlantic as possible. 
They will see that the St. Louis—owned Frisco is going to 
the Pacific by going down into Mexico, while the Missouri 
Pacific is going to get there in some way that Russell Sage 
does not deign to explain. What does all this mean? It 
means, of course, primarily, that the roads are getting into 
position to capture the Pacific trade consequent upon the 
opening up of the East. But it means, further, that the 
railroads are making for the Pacific witha view to defeating 
the Isthmian canal project. The transcontinental lines 
will be in a position to fight the canal and to have the senti- 
ment of a large Western, Northwestern and Southwestern 
territory, traversed by the roads, back of the roads against 
the canal. The transcontinental roads will claim that they 
can carry goods cheaper from ocean to ocean than those 
goods can be carried by water, and that they can carry the 
goods in one-tenth, or maybe one-twentieth, of the time. 
Movements in Northern Pacific, Union Pacific, Missouri 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Frisco, Atchison—all such roads 
—are more or less directly connected with a lining up of 
the vast railroad interest for a fight against the canal pro- 
ject. The canal will never be built if the railroad interests 
can prevent it, and people who know something about the 
railroad interests of this country believe them utterly 
invincible in such matters. And because the railroads line 
up against the canal that doesn’t signify that their purpose 
is evil. The arguments against the canal, such as presented 
by men like J. C. Nimmo, are very imposing, and they are 
arguments not made to railroad interests but to general 
interests. It will be found that the alleged advantages of 
the Nicaragua canal are not indisputable by any means. It 
will be found that Business will do battle with Jingoism on 
the canal issue. It will be found that the railroads will be 
sharers, through their leading shareholders, in the ship 
subsidy, and that the ship subsidy will be worked to give 
the railroads the benefit of a long haul across country before 
the freight goes aboard the ships. The railroads will cut 
rates so as to prevent a profit in an isthmian canal. Some 
of our Anglophobic friends will even say that it is British 
gold in American railways that favors this anti-canal move- 
ment, in Great Britain’s interest, but, however wise or fool- 
ish that view may be, the fact remains that the railroads are 
slowly concentrating against the canal project. 
Ft 
Reorganizing Democracy 
WasTE of breath is all this talk of reorganizing the 
Democracy out of hand. It will take a long time to remove 
the stamp put upon the party’s thought at Chicago, in 1896— 
along, longtime. The organization cannot instantaneously 
revert to its old doctrines from the pragmatic radicalism of 
the last five years. The mark of the “anti” is upon it and it 
goes deep. The seed of socialism has bloomed multitudin- 
ously. The masses are still holding to the sonorities of 
platitudinous classism and holding them the more closely be- 
cause certain ot the “leaders” are willing to let the platitudi- 
nosities go. The “leaders” referred to never believed inthe 





cause anyhow. They took it up to keep in line. A reorganized 


Democracy will have no following. The rank and file wil] ; 
vert to Populism. The general spirit of the Chicago and Kan 
sas City platforms must be held in platforms for some time 
to come orthere will be no Democracy, as it has latterly been 
understood. That general spirit is not the spirit of the 
platforms prior to 1896. A reorganized Democracy will not 
stand before the people for much of anything. The editor 
of the MIRROR believes that the reorganization movement 
can only succeed through the alliance of the gold Democrats 
and the moderate Republicans like Hoar and Littlefield 
and Mason of Illinois, and Reed, of Maine. The Chicago 
platformers will, eventually, flock by themselves, for the 
people who accepted Populism for regularity’s sake, in two 
campaigns, cannot do so again. In the event of a recession 
from the Chicago and Kansas City platforms we may be 
sure that the Populists will not hearken to any argument of 
regularity. They are by their nature irregulars. The 
Noise from Nebraska said, in 1896, before his own nomina- 
tion, that he would bolt the convention if it didn’t declare 
for silver. The people who follow h'm will not return to 
the gods they forswore for his sweet sake. The chances 
for Democratic success are smaller each day. The mere 
talk of reorganization drives the Populists out of alliance 
withthe party in Missouri—the rock-ribbedest Democratic 
State outside the Black Belt. The election of a gold-bug 
Mayor of St. Louis, and a Mayor, by the way, that does honor 
to those who elected him—has already, in the opinion of some 
of the wisest politicians, made Missouri a doubtful State. 
The Populists are leaving the party as the gold bugs come 
into control in St. Louis, Kansas City, Jefferson City. All 
talk of reorganization means the dissolution of the Demo- 
cratic party in the West. The Populists are Populists more 
than ever. And those who have had their eyes opened to 
the absurdities of Populism tend to ally themselves with the 
Republicans. The reorganizers had better let the Democ- 
racy alone and look to the matter of establishing a new 
party of people who stand ona middle ground between the 
sophomore from Lincoln and the crass Croesus of Cleve- 
land. That’s the party that’s needed: one that opposes 
Hannaism and at the same time opposes the blatherskites 
We need a party of individualism—as distinct from the 
Socialism of the syndicates and the socialism of the /ia/ 
money fanatics. 
et 
Dead Ones 
A FEW days ago a lady who died over in Illinois was said 
to have written “The Breadwinners,” an anonymous novel of 
the latter eighties of the last century. As if it made any 
difference. The novel has long been deader than the lady, 
and the lady is surely dead, else the vampires of the press 
had not printed the story. John Hay was accused of writ- 
tng “The Breadwinners.” John Hay appears to be dead, 
too. 
ae 
The World’s Fair Site 
THE MIRROR wishes to remark that it unhesitatingly 

indorses the World’s Fair site that will be chosen by the 
committee appointed for that purpose. The committee will 
accept the best site, all things considered. The World’s 
Fair is too big a thing for the gentlemen to indulge in any 
private advantage in the matter of locating it. The men 
who have charge of the Fair are big men. They realize 
that their chief profit will come in their making a success 
of the Fair. The nature of the undertaking precludes any 
favoritism. The only site is the best site, and the site must 
be determined not somuch by the mere location of the 
ground to be occupied as by the character of exposition the 
management has in mird to give the world. There 
are many sites offered, and offered upon most 
generous terms. There is nothing to choose, practically, 
between the character of the offers. The only question is, 
where can the most effective Fair be held to the greatest 
permanent advantage of the entire city of St. Louis? The 
committee will wrestle with the question in all sincere 
intent to do the right thing by the Fair, the city and their 
own reputation for sagacious foresight. A proper selec- 

















vill do them lasting honor, and such honor is dearer 
un than could be any interest of themselves or their 
; in any section of the city or any tract of property. 
World’s Fair Site will be all right. There will be 
-ers” against the selection of course, but the kicking 
,e prompted by private not public interests. The men 


Wl 
who are to direct the Fair must have a_ free 


hand. They have no picnic in the work before 
then. They have no motive that is more powerful than a 
desire to make sucha Fair as will testify to their good 
‘ydoment before all the people. And so, before their work 
has begun, the MIRROR says that it believes in their in- 
tegrity, in their public spirit, in their breadth and depth of 
mind, in their adequate conception of the magnitude of the 
task they are about to undertake. “Kickers” and “knock- 
ers’ must be discouraged from the start. We must stand 
by the men who have the courage to assume the responsi- 
bilities and do the work. The men who select the site 
will make some enemies among the advocates of the sites 
that will be rejected, but they accept that fact, and that 
alone is evidence that they have the sort of character that 
is needed to make the whole project redound to the greater 
honor and glory of St. Louis. We couldn’t all be in the 
management you know, and if we are all for the Fair, as 
we vociferously profess, the best thing we can do is to 
back up heartily the men who have taken all the chances 
of their important and highly responsible positions in the 
enterprise. This, the MIRROR believes, is the true World’s 
Fair doctrine for all St. Louisans, just now. 


Fs 
Oil Fakers 


THE attorney general of the State of Texas talks of pro- 
ceeding against the wild-cat oil companies that are operating 
from a Texas base and gathering in the shekels of the public 
all over the country for stock in wells that do not exist. 
lexas could wish nothing better than that these swindles 
should be suppressed. The oil boom in Texas, so far as 
there is oil, is legitimate enough. The fake companies that 
rob the ignorant only tend to keep people from investing in 
legitimate properties in Texas. If some of the fakers were 
sent to the penitentiary, the result would be more confidence 
in the Texas boom and more money in Texas. The attor- 
ney general of the Lone Star State has a great opportunity. 


eet 
Herron and Diborce 


PROFESSOR GEORGE D. HERRON has married Miss 
Carrie Rand, as was expected. His marriage, like his 
divorce, is his own affair. He has done only what seven 
out of ten divorced persons do, so we cannot credit him 
with any peculiar immorality. His general opinions are 
highly unorthodox, but many orthodox people have been 
divorced and re-married. If we are to have divorce at all, 
as apart of our social system, we must have the privilege 
{ re-marriage. Deny the divorced the right to marry 
again and divorce would diminish, undoubtedly. There 
would be separations, however, and there would be “cases 
of three” that would be much more dangerous to public 
morals than such marriages as Professor Herron’s. There 
would be much unhappiness and much infidelity. 
Professor Herron is peculiar in his opinions, but he 

not unique in his action. The condemnation heaped 
ipon Herron is not just, because it assumes that there 
wsS not cause for his divorce outside of his affection 
for his patroness, Miss Rand. It is not out of place to 

ty that if Professor Herron was divorced in order to 
marry Miss Rand, there was something about his former 
marriage that made room for the affection for Miss Rand. 
(he MIRROR has repeatedly said that there was, generally 
Speaking, no need for absolute divorce, save for the existence 

“the third party,” but the mere existence of “the third 
party” argues something wrong with the union into which 
the third party” is projected as a disorganizing factor. 
(he man who drifts away from his wife generally does so 
through the wife’s fault, and the wife who drifts away 
‘rom her husband generally does so as a result of 
the man’s fault, and “the third party” usually does 
not appear until the drift has reached a stage that 
makes a “consoler” welcome. These lines, be it said, are 
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not written as the whole philosophy of the divorce and 
marriage question, nor in general defense of Professor 
Herron. They are penned simply as facts that too many 
preachers and moralists and sociologists do not consider 
fully when they take to discussing cases like the one under 
consideration. The Mirror believes that divorce with the 
right to remarry is much better than indissoluble marriage 
with a great deal of marital infidelity, not to mention hide- 
ous unhappiness, as an accompaniment. 


FM 
West Point 


IT is a great relief to know that the United States Gov- 
ernment has at last mustered up courage enough to declare 
itself against the infants at the West Point Military Academy. 
The people were beginning to think that those fresh young- 
sters were stronger with their pulls than the War Depart- 
ment, or any other department, Suspension of the hazers 
has had a good effect, and there should be more of it at the 
first sign of a disposition of the boys to return to their bar- 
baric practices. Gentlemen do not torture their fellows 
when those fellows cannot resist. Gentlemen do not en- 
gage in secret cabals. Gentlemen do not violate their 
pledges. The gentleman’s code at West Point tolerated all 
such ungentlemanly things in support of the custom of 
hazing, and it was high time for the authorities to step in 
and smashthe code. It should have been done long ago. 


ae 
No Midway 


In the name of originality and good taste let us hear 
nothing more about a “midway” in connection with our 
World’s Fair. The name was appropriate enough in Chi- 
cago, but it will not be appropriate in an exposition to be 
constructed on different lines from those at Chicago. The 
name, too, has been tainted by the suggestiveness of the 
danse du ventre, and the most unblushing fakery. There 
must be a place, presumably, for the sort of attractions that 
marked the place referred to at Chicago, but there is no 
reason why we should countenance any such attractions of 
vile suggestivenes, or why we should hold to the name 
“midway.” When the grounds are laid out, and the whole 
scheme detailed, we should be able to finda new nomen- 
clature for the features of the Fair and a new line of attrac- 
tions. No midway, if you please, gentlemen of the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Commemoration Exposition! 

ae 
Yeats and Browning 

Ir is too bad that the people of this city, and of this 
country, cannot have more of the drama along the lines of 
the plays presented at the Olympic last Saturday evening. 
That little thing of Yeats’, “The Land of Heart’s Desire,” 
excellent poetry, excellent symbolism, excellent drama of 
elemental life was worth a whole season of slashing and 
swashbuckling, and of the Rogers Brothers and the Girls 
from Everywhere. I remember that the audience giggled 
outlandishly at the Sothern presentation of “The Sunken 
Bell,” and absolutely could not see its meaning. There- 
fore, when the Saturday night audience of St. Louisans sat, 
interested, intent, sympathetic, through the little curtain- 
raiser, by the mystic Irishman, Yeats, I was as much sur- 
prised as pleased. It is something that this population can 
apprehend and comprehend something other than the obvi- 
ous. The fact that the fairy theme was put upon the stage 
successfully, and that, in a general way, the public caught 
the message of the incident, is something to give us hope 
that some day there wil] be a sure and steady audience for 
plays that are something more than happy combinations of 
the skill of the costumer and the carpenter. The fairy tale 
was a happy prelude to the Browning play, “In a Balcony.” 
It’s long past and gone now, yet four days after the event I 
must say that I have never spent a more pleasant hour in 
the theatre than under this same Browning spell. Where 
was the obscurity of Mr. Browning’s poetry, of which we 
heard so much? In the mouths of Miss Robson, Mrs. 
LeMoyne and Mr. Skinner, the language was as clear as 
could be. All that Browning’s poetry needs to be perfectly 
intelligible is reading according io punctuation. When 
either of these actors spoke, one felt the clutch of the 
Browning thought. The intricacies of some of the figures 
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and illustrations were made perfectly plain, and it was 
wonderful how the strong, grippy, nervous intensity of the 
passions dealt with came out in the artistry of the delivery 
of the participants in the play. The essential dramatic in 
Browning has never before so appealed to people as it does 
in such a rendition as that given here last Saturday even- 
ing. To be sure it was mostly reading, but the reading was 
earnest and careful. There was a certain deliberateness, 
even in the more passionate parts, that brought out the full 
strength of the emotions with which the fragment has to do. 
Miss Robson seemed to grasp the role of Constance with the 
exact necessary vigor, and, at the same time, the womanli- 
ness of cunning which was in Browning’s mind. Mrs. 
LeMoyne, as the Queen, never wholly dismissed from her 
mind her own doubt that she had not read Norbert’s deeds 
and words aright, and Mr. Skinner’s Norbert was manly 
throughout. The best of all was, that the tragic theme 
never rose to any rant or fustian. It was always kept true 
to the rather calm genius of Browning. The reserve power 
of the performance was very great indeed, and the 
philosophizing of the speeches only served to heighten the 
impression that here were people of mettle and brain drift- 
ing to doom in spite of their knowledge, betrayed by their 
hearts against their own wills. Of course the proper appre- 
ciation of a thing like “In a Balcony,” cannot come from 
mere amusement-lovers. One must bring thought to it. 
Browning is never for the frivolous. But Browning is 
never able to elude intelligence. Miss Robson, Mrs. 
LeMoyne and Mr. Skinner dragged every secret from his 
lines, every shade of meaning, forced his ruggedness into 
forms of fluid tenderness, and quite carried one away on 
the under current of intensity beneath the rather uncouth 
lines. Wonderful, how smooth they made Browning! 
Wonderful, how they clarified certain passages. It was an 
evening to be remembered. Would that one might have 
many more such evenings of escape from the hackneyed 
drama. Would that we had more dramatic literature inter- 
preted by intelligent persons, and less mere verbose slush 
puled forth by puppets who know little of acting and nothing 
of literary art. 


Fe 
Altgeld vs. The Supreme Court 
ALTGELD is heard from again. “The syndicates forced 


the decision their way” in the Porto Rico cases. Altgeld’s 
particular “bug” is the venality of the United States 
Supreme Court. He reversed that tribunal when he par- 
doned the Haymarket Anarchists. He put a shot against 
the Court in the Chicago platform. He knows more law 
than the whole bench, as why shouldn’t he, having once 
been a second-rate criminal judge inChicago? No one be- 
lieves with Altgeld that the Supreme bench is corrupted or 
corruptible. The decision he denounces will be acquiesced 
in by the country. If the people do not exactly agree that 
the decision is proper they have a remedy. Theycan force 
Congress to bring the acquired islands under the Constitu- 
tion. The Supreme Court has not denied us’the right to de- 
termine what sort of government the people of the new 
possessions shall have. The Supreme Court has interpreted 
the Constitution. It remains for the people to make laws 
for the islands that will give the Constitution effect. Alt- 
geld does not know what he is talking about. 
Fe st 
Kim 

BOOKSELLERS are saying that Kipling’s books, except 
“the Jungle Books,” are a dead drug on the market. The 
people don’t care for the incomparable tales as they did 
some time ago. That may be, but I doubt it will last. 
There is that in the greater number of the Kipling books 
that will hold new generations of readers, and Kimball 
O'Hara, the hero of “Kim,” the setial now running in Mc- 
Clure’s, is one of the immortal boys, a Hindoo-Irish gamin 
that we all will learn to love, while the old Llama is a char- 
acter that we are sure never to forget from our mental 
gallery. Kipling’s vogue may have been overdone. He 
was read by the mob because he was a fad, and the mob 
never understood him well. But because Kipling was 
foolishly praised is no reason why his real merits should now 
be decried by anyone. There are fools who prate of 
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Shakespeare, but that doesn’t discredit Shakespeare in the 
least. The trouble with Kipling appears to have been that 
he was made too much of a commercial commodity. He 


was over-boomed and ultra-boosted by the publishers. 
They flooded the country with him about the time he was 
supposed to be dying. They glutted the market for the 
generation, and it will take some time for the youngsters to 
come up to him. However the booksellers may growl, 
K ipling is still master of his method, and Kimball O'Hara is 
the best ever since Oliver Twist and Gavroche. 
et 
Insurance Combination 

PERHAPS the strangest thing about the tendency of 
business towards trusts is the fact that the one mighty 
business which could be combined into a trust with most 
profit has not been so combined. That is the insurance 
business—life and fire. The combination would wipe out 
almost fabulous sums of expense in the matter of offices 
and agents’ commissions. The cost of insurance is high 
because the premium is made to carry such heavy commis- 
sions for securing the business, because every company has 
to have swell offices in all the large cities, because com- 
pet tion is so fierce that the price has to be put so high that 
there will remain a residue of profit after almost any con- 
cession short of absolute gift in order to get the business. 
If the insurance companies were combined the premium on 
policies could be reduced almost sixty per cent and the 
companies would still make money. The reduction of 
premium would hurt the agents, but it is pretty nearly a 
safe proposition that under reduced rates, agents would sell 
enough more insurances to make up for their losses. The 
reduction of the cost of insurance that is possible can be 
imagined when one reads the stories of the profits now made 
when the agents get such a splendid rake-off. Brought 
down tothe right basis of cost every insurable life in this 
country would be insured and every insurable building. 
With the insurance companies consolidated they would be 
more susceptible to governmental control—which is a thing 
a great many people in this country would like to see 
brought about. If the insurance companies were con- 
solidated, the person desiring insurance would know 
and go and buy his insurance as_ he 
now buys any other commodity. He would be able to 
buy it cheaply and he would be taking no chance 
whatever on the company’s collapse. The insurance 
trust would be an ideal experiment in cheapening the cost 
of an article by reducing the expense of supply- 
ing that article. The insurance trust could cheapen 
iasurance to such an extent that the wild-cat, fly-by-night 
companies could not exist to swindle the people, and there 
would be no such things as the benevolent organizations 
that promise big benefits and pay them for a time out of 
early receipts only to burst when the assessments begin to 
fail to pan out. There would be no more need for Iron 
Halls, and other societies that are defying mathematics, to 
invite inevitable disaster. If any trust be desirable an insur- 
ance trust would be, and one of the indications that a trust 
may be a good thing for the people may po sibly be found 
in the disinciination of the larger companies to consolidate. 
Still there are signs 


the rate 


The “game” is too good as it stands. 
that the consolidation tendency is working, even in the in- 
We read every few days of the merging 
The end of 


this must be a few big companies, and those few must, 


surance business. 
of smaller companies into larger concerns. 


eventually, either get into ruinous war or get together. If 
they go to war they must go to ruin unless they reach an 
understrnding. There are an hundred laws prohibiting in- 
surance consolidations, and even forbidding the exchange 
of information between companies. These laws are ap- 
parently designed in the popular interest, but really, in so 
far as they prevent the operation of causes to bring about 
combination, they are against the cheapening of insurance, 
favor the flourishing of wild-cat companies, and obstruct 
the way to Government control. But what would become ot 
the agents out of a job? Well, if any one thing in this 
world is certain, it is that a person who is a good insurance 


A person 


agent will find success in some other calling. 
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who can sell insurancecan sell anything. As for the agents 
not so good, it may be said that with cheaper insurance they 
could sell more of it. Many agents might be let out by 
consolidation, but when we are talking economics we must 
consider whether the larger benefit does not overbalance the 
injury to afew, whether in this case cheaper insurance for 
the multitude is not to be considered as of superior desira 
bility to the retention of an army of agents. 
et 
South Carolina 
In the Tillman-McLaurin controversy the sympathies of 
the public are with the people of South Carolina. However 
one may feel as regards the attitude of either Senator, it is 
certain that South Carolina and every other Southern State 
has too much politics and too much bitterness in politics. 
This new feud is going to end at first in the defeat of Mc- 
Lawrin, though that does not necessarily imply the triumph 
of Tillman. It will be along time before the South can 
think that a man like McLaurin is not a renegade and 
traitor, but it will not be so long until the South realizes that 
its sentiment in politics is played upon by fellows like Till- 
man to their own advantage and the South’s discredit. 
McLaurin is right, but sentiment, tradition, emotionalism 
are against him and will prevail to a large extent. Tillman 
is wrong, but he holds the prejudices of the many. In the 
long run, the McLaurin idea will rule the South, but at 
present, unless the signs be awry, Tillman, the firebrand, 
will have sway. 
et 
The Dayton Strike 
THE labor troubles at Dayton would be ridiculous if they 
were not piteous. Employers who did everything imagin- 
able for their employes find those employes prompt to 
paralyze the business by stopping work, simply because the 
company will not employ five men whom its superintendent 
deems incompetent. Model employers and model employes 
are no longer models. The employers offer to arbitrate, 
but the employes won’t have it. There’s a transformation 
of the workers’ paradise into a little hell of hate and dis- 
trust. The little societies for advancement are broken up. 
All that the em- 
There is 


The social life of the colony is destroyed. 
ployers did for the employes counts for nothing. 
a gulf between boss and worker that kindliness and interest 
cannot bridge. The Dayton philanthropists might have 
known as much. The American worker can’t be molly- 
coddled successfully. He or she won’t stand for being 
treated like an inmate of an orphan asylum. He or she 
wearies of being goody-goody in a way marked out by some- 
body else. He or she does not want to be institutionized 
and smeared with “taffy” and treated generally as kinder- 
garten childien, especially when those who so treat him or her 
go abroad throwing bouquets at themselves and burning 
incense before themselves for the way they treat their em- 
ployes. All that sort of thing only emphasizes the fact that 
the recipients of this much-advertised bounty are servants, 
are, in a way, objects of charity. Too much smugness upon 
the part of philanthropists making cash-registers is silly. 
People who are making a fortune on the assumption that 
nine people out of ten are dishonest and need a machine to 
keep them straight are bogus philanthropists, in my opinion. 
They tried to make their employes contented by machine 
methods, too. Men and women are more than machines. 
They don’t want to be everlastingly treacle-talked into prim 
They want to be free—free to strike, if they 


They don't care for music and books and nice 


propriety. 
want to. 

lunches and flowers and bowery door-yards if they can only 
have such things by sacrificing their own ideas to those of 
their employers. Goodness under red tape is irksome. The 
best thing under slavery is an evil thing. The Dayton 
strikers are striking for human nature, for freedom. They 
are in the right, in the broad aspect of the matter. Their 
employers thought they were getting the best results of a 
benevolent depotism, but their rule-o’-thumb kindness 
only made the despotism more despotic. The employe is 
better off the more he is let alone. He asks only to work 
and to be well paid, but he wants to be master of his own 
mind and monarch of his leisure hours. He doesn’t want to 





have culture rammed down his throat and he doesn’t . 


for ostentatiously patronizing kindness such as is besto, a 
upon a dog who has done a pleasant trick. He wan ; to 
be himself, not the automaton worked by a boss. The 
people who make cash-registers to advertise the dishon sty 
of the many, thought to make their employes good and con- 
tented by a sort of cash-register mechanism. The eterna] } iw 
is that no one can make another good and contented. Those 
states of being are attainable only by and through oneself, 
The goodness and the content that come of surrender io 
the imposition of the will of others upon oneself are, in fact, 
The Dayton strike is one strike of 
which I can heartily approve. 


evil and discontenting. 
I had rather see men and 
women striking so, than to see them sitting by dumbly and 
submitting to the smugly superior patronage of people who 
make money out of their goodness to their servants. What 
doth it profita man or woman to hold a job, with lecture 
and floral and luncheon and whangdoodle economic trim- 
mings, if to hold it he orshe has to lose his or her own soul? 
There’s too much slobber over this strike. The employes 
and the employers are both getting what they have de- 
served, the one for their past servility and the other for 
their vulgar and vain “philanthrophy” that was in fact only 
a hypocritically disguised tyranny. 
et et 
Let the Constitution Alone 

IMMEDIATELY upon the receipt of the news of the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court there arises a 
demand from the Democratic press for an amendment of 
the Constitution that will make that instrument follow the 
Flag. In the main the attitude of the Administration toward 
our so-called colonies is sustained. The possessions can be 
governed as Congress may see fit. They can be governed 
almost autocratically by the President if Congress elects so 
to order. 
Constitutionalists to demand an amendment of the Constitu- 


It is, therefore, incumbent upon Democratic 


tion to make the instrument conform to their opinions. 
The Constitution has not followed the Flag in territory ac- 
quired in the past, except as decreed by Congress, and 
candor compels the confession that the territory so acquired 
did not suffer as a result. The demand that the Constitu- 
tion be made to cover the Filipino, by the enactment of an 
amendment, is extreme. It is difficult to amend the 
Constitution. It is not difficult for the people to make 
Congress act -and put the Constitution in force. The 
Filipinos will come under the Constitution more quickly 
by act of Congress than they can come under process 
of Constitutional amendment. The Constitution may 
need amendment, but it is doubtful that frequent or 
sweeping amendment of such an instrument would be wise. 
The more things we put intothe Constitution the more we tend 
to make the document too rigid. The instrument must have 
elasticity, and that it cannot have if an attempt is made to 
specify a course for every problem that may arise. The Con- 
stitution cannot be made like tte Ten Commandments. It 
is best wih an hiatus or gap here and there to permit of 
interpretation according to the moving spirit of the world. 
The Constitution should not be too much meddled with. 
What we want to-day, we may not want to-morrow, and 
when our mood changes we would be in bad plight to find 
something there that we had inserted under other condi- 
tions and in the light of imperfect knowledge. The Constitu- 
tion is not perfect, but the United States Supreme Court has 
never yet failed to interpret the Constitution as the best 
common sense of this country has felt the Constitution to 
be. When the time is ripe and occasion demands the Con- 
stitution is always found to be equal to any emergency. It 
is a wonderful document, the most wonderful ever framed 
by man. It stands evezy strain, permits everything neces- 
sary, forbids everything dangerous. It rights itself in 
every storm. Why? Because it is interpreted by the sane 
exponents of that calm, dispassionate public opinion which 
is the supreme law. When the people are ready, the Con- 
stitution is responsive to the people’s opinions formed under 
the influence of the broad general intent and spirit of the 
Constitution. The Constitution grows upto and with public 
opinion because the Supreme Court interprets the instru- 








n accordance with both new lights and old, because 


Supreme Court is drawn from the people and feels the 
’s will, testing it by the old ideals, and giving it effect 
it finds the popular sense of right to be fixed and 

The people generally have not felt that it was in 

-cordance with the true doctrine that all the people of the 

iies should come immediately into citizenship on an 

ity with the intelligent electorate of the United States. 

In .nat sense the people have felt the Constitution should 

not follow the Flag. The Supreme Court says the people 

are right. The people rue. The Constitution is equal to 
the development of the sane, deliberate popular conception 
of what the Constitution shall be. 
st 
The Woe of Great Britain 

Poor old Albion! Yankeeland is even contributing the 
leaders in English art. Sargent and Whistler, both Ameri- 
cans, dominate the world of painting in London,and Edwin 

A. Abbey, another American, looms up so largely as to 

obscure all the brethren of the brush. A late issue of the 

London Leader says that Sargent and Whistler are the two 

greatest painters in the world, which is probably true, but 

the Leader does not state that they are Americans. What 
with Morgan saving the Empire financially, Carnegie 
giving British education millions, American girls dominat- 
ing British Society, American engineers building British 
bridges and supplying locomotives in Africa, with American 
mules carrying British army impedimenta, with American 
canners supplying the British army with food, with Ameri- 
can artists ruling in British galleries—what is there left for 
Great Britain? 
Fs 
Too Much For Our Whistle 

THE anti-American trade alliance in Europe need worry 
noone. Alliances in Europe do not last. The rulers may 
make alliances political, but the people will buy the things 
they want,—especially they will buy the best articles when 
they are also the cheapest. The only bad thing about the 
invasion of American manufactures in Europe is that so 
often the Europeans can buy them cheaper than they can 
be bought at home. It is difficult to see, in such case, 
where the foreigner gets the worst of it. The tariff for 
protection is against the American consumer. The manu- 
facturers of Europe have a remedy to meet half their 
problem. They can make better goods if theytry. That 
will enable them to compete with American manufactures 
on more nearly equalterms. The people of this country 
are glad their country’s trade expands, but they are not 
glad that they, as consumers, have to pay high prices that 
foreigners may have the same goods at low prices. Wages 
are not enough higher to equalize the difference in the cost 
of living here and in Europe. The alliance against America 
will amount to nothing serious for any length of time. 

If Europe shuts out our goods, as we shut out the goods of 

Europe, it willonly be retaliation. In such event protection 

will reach its ultimate logic and be seen in its true light as 

in obstruction to trade. Let Europe do what we do, and 
do it rigorously for any length of time, and the result 
would be universal paralysis of business. Let each nation 
ry its best to shut out the manufactures of all others, and 
each nation would soon be another China. Europe, how- 
ever, simply cannot afford to shut out American manufac- 
ires, because only American manufacturing methods can 
ipply Europe with what it needs. European protection, 
1owever, would soon check American production, and then 
he American workman would be out of a job, but European 
nations would have to protect themselves from one another, 
ind in doing so there would be widespread disaster. 

America’s foreign trade appears to flourish to the benefit of 

he masses of foreigners at the expense of the masses of 

\mericans. In Europe, protection would help the wealthier 

asses. In this country protection helps the same sort of 
people. If freer trade helps the multitudes in Europe, it 
vould help the many here. If our manutactures are, as 
we claim, better than those of the Europeans, why should 
we fear competition with them here? Why charge Ameri- 
cans more tor an article than is charged to Europeans? 
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Why shut out foreign manufactures when we can undersell 
them on their own ground? Why fear competition when 
even by paying higher wages the Americans can undersell 
the Europeans in Europe? Why make a bluff about the 
higher wages when it is clear that the wage earners have to 
pay their own wages in higher prices? If the talk of an 
anti-American trade alliance in Europe shall do no more 
than make the American wage earner think these things 
over for himself it will have served a good purpose. The 
thinking so much to be desired may possibly convince us 
that in the matter of the benefits of protection we are pay- 
ing too much for our whistle. 
et 


The Water Question 


St. Louis wants pure water. The Mayor contemplates 
a commission of experts to determine the best means of 
getting pure water. That is well. But the commission 
must not be overloaded with filtration faddists. We must 
see if we can’t get pure water without filtration. The ex- 
perts must be unprejudiced and free of all local influences 
in favor of certain schemes. On page 6 of this issue is a 
presentation of some of the points in favor of a supply of 
water that shall not be filtered and “doped.” Pure water 
unfiltered is better than supposedly pure water extrac‘ed 
from Chicago sewage. The people want no snap judgment 
on filtration, and they want no one on the commission who 
has decided upon the question at issue before hearing any 
evidence. The commission must be absolutely impartial. 

et Ss 


The Imitator 


AMUSING are the comments, mostly anonymous, on the 
MIRROR’S serial story, “The Imitator.” Many people think 
they know the anonymous author. Many suspect the editor 
of the MIRROR. The editor is not guilty. One gentleman 
in Kansas thinks he discovers in the tale the handicrafts- 
manship of the man who wrote “The Picture of Dorian 
Gray.” A Kentucky woman believes that the style has all 
the marks of Edgar Saltus. Other guesses include Mrs. 
Van Renssalaer Cruger, Hallie Erminiz Rives, Elbert 
Hubbard, Hobart Chatfield Taylor, etc. A curious guess 
is, that the story was written by Harry Lehr, how curious, 
the reader will perceive later on in the tale. The writer, 
whomsoever he may be, is quite roundly denounced as 
being an “egomaniac,” a “degenerate,” a “snob,” a “prig,” 
and Lord only knows what else—all the denunciators, be it 
said in passing,.being sure that the author is the editor of 
the MIRROR. Some one intimates that Orson Vane in the 
story is Orson Lowell, a well-known artist, while Luke 
Moncreith is a mask for Lorillard Spencer. A Chicago 
journalist writes that “if Dicky Mansfield didn’t write ‘The 
Imitator’ he must have a twin brother who did.” And so 
the letters go, in all varieties of ingenious interpretation and 
guess-work. The style of the story is’ evidently novel to 
most people, for not a few have written ribaldly, wishing to 
know “when in the dickens the story, which you are now 
printing in the MIRROR, will begin?” These people may all 
have their fun as they will. As the tale shall move on it 
will unfold itself for what has been claimed for it—a piece 
of clever stylism, a series of startling vivisections of three 
or four celebrities, and a picture of much value of the time 
we live in. It will get in under the hide of the 400, and it 
will expose some charlatans and impostors as they have 
never yet been exposed. When “The Imitator” gets into 
its study of souls it will be the most interesting piece of 
fictionized fact ever loosed upon the reading public. 

et 
Grant 


WHEN Owen Wister set about writing the biography of 
Ulysses S. Grant, for Small Maynard & Co’s. “Beacon 
Biographies,” he was thoroughly keyed to the occasion. 
The result is a splendid study of the man who smashed the 
Confederacy, a thrilling story, in a nervously fine style, of 
the development of Grant from a man of indolence, well in 
the grasp of the drink demon, into a man of indomitable 
will, a man of a high simplicity. The tale moves with a 
vigor that takes the breath. It is told in language that has 
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the inevitability of force. Mr. Wister interprets Grant, in 
this book that can be read in an hour, more satisfactorily 
than the man has been interpreted in any book but his 
own. The story is read with something of the fascination 
that has lately been found in only one piece of biagraphical 
work, Lord Roseberry’s “Napoleon.” The whole panorama 
of the war unrolls for the reader, and we see how Grant 
was the man of destiny, how his very ignorance of tactics 
was a part of the necessity which urged on events. The 
descriptions of the faith of men like Lincoln and Sherman 
in Grant, and the revelation of the secret of that faith, as 
being the one thing to account for the scandals of Grant’s 
occupancy of the Presidency, is accomplished in type with a 
clearness of vision that the reader perforce partakes of. 
Grant, in Mr. Wister’s little book, is certainly a personality 
to be loved, even for his weaknesses. The story of Shiloh 
is so told as to foreshadow Appomattox. The episodes of Fort 
Donelson and Vicksburg thrill and throb with energy. And 
the recital becomes beautifully serious as we near the end, 
and seethe great soldier dying, regretting only one thing 
in his career—that friends had been so false to him. The 
story has fine touches of humor. Now and then the writer’s 
style becomes as piquant and vital with the character of its 
subject as if it were the work of some of the most famous 
French stylists. We see Grant as anything but a demigod, 
we see him fighting against whiskey, we see him noble in 
temporary disgrace and we see him watching with terrible 
calm the capture of Missionary Ridge; and all the time we 
have in mind the thought of him asa drinking junior 
officer, a shiftless farmer, a man somewhat sleepy of soul 
though capable of rising to occasion when need was. The 
picture is a harmonious whole. His glory and the shame 
that flourished beneath the glamour, the magnanimity of 
the negotiations with Buckner and Lee and the almost in- 
comprehensible weakness of the business with Ferdinand 
Ward, the patience of his battle-method and the patience 
of his waiting for death, his absolute carelessness of anything 
but the salvation of the Union—these things Mr. Owen 
Wister treats with a fine fervor that communicates to the 
reader and makes the book a little classic. Mr. Wister, 
perhaps, is not wholly fair to the South, but that may pass. 
No good history was ever written without a bias—and no 
good biography either. Mr. Wister’s life of Ulysses S. 
Grant is the most charming work of the sort since—well, 
since Macaulay’s essays on Clive and Hastings. 
ze St 
Ungracious Scots 

THE Scotch folk are not pleased with Andrew Carnegie’s 
$10,000,000 gift to Scottish educational purposes. And 
they are not wholly blameworthy in maintaining that what 
Scotland needs is not so much more education as the means 
to apply it when once acquired. But, after all, $10,000,000 
is not a gift to be despised in a country where that much 
money is not often seen in one pile, and, moreover, harsh 
criticism of Mr. Carnegie’s gift comes with bad grace when 
the fact is borne in mind that Mr. Carnegie gives the gift to 
Scotland as a loving son of that land. 

st 
The Commoner and Missouri 

HERE is a bit of “exalted idealism” in politics from the 
Commoner's comment upon the political situation in Mis- 
souri: “If aman is ready to retire from politics he may 
safely join the reorganizers, but the men who are candidates, 
or expect to be, should remember, first, that political success 
rests upon the voters and, second, that they cannot afford to 
allow their loyalty to Democratic principles (not Democratic 
principles as defined by those who vote the Republican 
ticket, but Democratic principles as defined by those who 
vote the Democratic ticket) to be questioned. It is much 
easier to retain confidence than to regain it.” The appeal 
is made to candidates, or prospective candidates. It is a 
threat, a piece of bulldozing. Again the editor of the 
Commoner says: “It is necessary for every Democrat who 
aspires to leadership to let it be known that he has no sympa- 
thy with the attempt to Republicanize the Democratic party.” 
In other words, the men who want office in Missouri must 
not have anything to do with other Missourians claiming to 
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be Democrats. The Commo) 


Missouri convention should see fitto abandon the Commoner’ s 


ery simply threatens that if a 


doctrines, the Populists will pull away from the party. If 
there are more gold Democrats in Missouri than there are 
silver Democrats they shall not be allowed to rule. The 
silver Democrats will bolt. But how well the Lincoln editor 
knows Missouri Democracy! He knows that an appeal to 
candidates, and prospective candidates, is the strongest he 
can make. The party is ruled by perpetual and prospective 
by aring. The appeal to principle is no good 


The only thing that goes is an appeal to the 


candidates 
in Missouri. 


lust for office. 
Uncle Fuller. 


ee et 
PURE WATER FOR THE FAIR. 


SOME FACTS AND FIGURES ABOUT THIS PRIME IMMEDIATE 
NECESSITY. 


LL strangers in St. Louis, looking upon the water 
A that flows into the bath-tubs of the town, are dis- 
They ask if we get our drinking water 

from the same source. When answered in the affirmative 
They are told that most of us drink it 
They don’t 
We must 


gusted. 


they are nauseated. 
filtered. That makes no difference to them. 
fancy drinking such stuff even after filtration. 
have better water when the world at large comes here to 
see the great Fair. The water we get now is taken from 
the Mississippi river a short distance below the point at 
which the Illinois river empties into the greater stream. 
The water from the Illinois river comes from the Desplaines 
river and that again from the Chicago drainage canal. The 
drainage canal carries in its flow the multitudinous pollu- 
tions of a city of more than a million inhabitants. It is not 
pleasant to drink such polluted water even after filtration. 
There is no absolute security that filtration rids the water of 
poisonous chemicals or deadly microbes. 

St. Louis water, therefore, is unpleasant to look upon 
in its natural state, and remains dangerous to health when 
filtered. The St. Louis Board of Public Improvements 
desires to put up a filtration plant that will cost a great deal 
The Filtration is, 


generally speaking, a failure. 


be wasted. 
It is a failure in Philadelphia 
and in other places where it has been tried. And where 
it has been accom- 


of money. money will 


there has been successful filtration, 


plished only by the use of alum and other deleterious 
chemicals. 

A number of gentlemen have made a proposition to the 
city to furnish water for all the city’s purposes from the 
This proposition has been squelched in 


The offer that has been made has never 


Meramec Spring. 
the newspapers. 
been frankly and fully printed in any St. Louis paper. 
The papers have all been committed to the filtration project 
and the merest news of the nature of the Meramec proposi- 
tion has been doctored and distorted and suppressed with- 
out the least regard for the facts of the situation. It is 
amply plain that the contention of the Meramec Springs 
projectors has not been given a square deal in the press. 
The Board of Public Improvements appears to have turned 
down the proposition without much thought. They appear 
to haye taken for granted that the engineering difficulties 
in the way twenty years ago still exist. In fact, engineer- 
ing has advanced so that it will cost almost one-third less 
for the actual engineering of the conveyance of the water 
to this city than it would have cost when the Board of Pub- 
lic Improvements rejected a similar proposition in the early 
eighties. 

The proposition of the Meramec people, P. H. Flynn 
and others, is to construct a solid masonry aqueduct for the 
greater part of the distance from the springs to a 500,000,- 
000 gallon reservoir near the city. The capacity is placed 
at 150,000,000 gallons 
250,000,000 gallons. 
and property is proposed at an annual sum to be fixed by 


daily, which may be increased to 


A lease to the city of the entire plant 


agreement, which is guaranteed to be less than the cost of 
the present supply to the city by pumping from the Missis- 


The Mirror 


sippi River, including in the cost operating expenses 


(pumping and settling basins), maintenance, renewals, 
necessary extensions, assuming an increase of consumption 
of 3 per cent. per annum and interest at 344 per cent. upon 
all future investments for extensions and renewals. It is 
also proposed that “at the end of 10 years the city shall 
increase the rental by $234,000” for a sinking fund for the 
bonds of the water company, which shall at the end of the 
term turn over to the city as its absolute property, without 
further cost, the entire plant and property. Those who 


make the proposition offer ample security for carrying out 


the contract. 
The first objection to the proposition is that it turns the 
water supply over to a private company. The fact is that 


the company turns the plant over to the city immediately 
with all rights of ownership. 

The only questions in the consideration of the proposi- 
tion are: Is the supply adequate? and Is the water pure? 
These points may be considered so far as possible without 
recourse to confusing technicality. 

The Meramec people propose to provide a gravity plant 
capable of supplying an average demand of 100,000,000 
gallons per day and also capable of meeting the maximum 
daily or monthly draught due to such average demand 
and to provide a distributing and equalizing reservoir of 
500,000,000 gallon capacity. As to the power of the com- 
pany to provide the necessary amount of water from the 
spring, the Meramec river andits tributaries, the engineers 
of the project present figures. The Spring flowin October, 
1900, at the end of the dry season, was 75,000,000 gallons 
per day. Late in November, 1900, the Spring showed a flow 
of 105,500,000 gallons per day. The watershed of the 
East Fork of the Meramec above the Spring can be relied 
upon to deliver 0.15 cubic feet of water per second, per 
square mile of drainage area, or 100,000 gallons per day 
per square mile in the driest periods. The same watershed 
can be relied upon, with storage properly proportioned in 
accordance with modern practice, to area of shed and 
quantity of water required, to deliver annually any quantity 
up to fourteen inches on the watershed, or 666,000 gallons 
daily per square mile of watershed, independent of the 
Spring run flow. The Meramec Spring will deliver in 
driest period at least 64 million gallons per day, and in all 
probability 70 million gallons. The Water Fork, with full 
storage as above, together with the Spring, can be relied 
upon to supply at least 250 million gallons per day at all 
times. 

The company proposes to take this flow of water and 
Storage of water in large quantities improves the 
Storage furthers settling of the water 


store it. 
quality of the water. 
and it reduces the amount of dissolved organic matter in the 
water. It also eliminates bacteria. In the month of June, 
1899, there were from 14,000 to 69,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter found in the river water at the inlet tower, St. 
Louis Water Works. In the same month the water from 
the taps inthe city only gave from 600 to 1,400 bacteria 
per cubic centimeter. The Meramec water is to be brought 
to the city in a long aqueduct. The flow is over 86 miles. 
And this passage through an aqueduct improves the water. 
In the flow of New York’s water through the Croton 
aqueduct, in the 22 miles from Dobbs’ Ferry to Central 
Park reservoir, the count of bacteria was reduced from 453 
per cubic centimeter to 175. Meramec Springs’ large 
minimum flow, at the lowest, 70,000,000 gallons, makes the 
spring, to a large extent, a substitute for storage capacity. 
Such a flow is equivalent to a dry season flow (100,000 gallons 
per day per square mile) from 700 square miles. It is equiv- 
alent to the average available daily draft of 660,000 gallons 
from 105 square miles provided with full storage of 7 inches 
on the watershed or reservoirs with a capacity of 12,789 
million gallons. 

Asto the purity of the Meramec supply, the Meramec 
projectors present the reports of chemists and bacteriologists 
which show that the water is remarkably pure, containing 
only from 10 to 33 per cent of the limit set by the standard 
( Leeds’) of those constituents which are the chemical in- 


pications of past or present organic pollution or sewage con- 


tamination. This is a better showing than the wate: 
Sudbury, Cochituate and Croton in the records of the 
of those supplies. 

The three Missouri counties of Dent, Crawford 
Phelps, being the watershed of the Two Forks of ¢ 
Meramec just above the spring, have a population of less 
than 12 to the square mile. Of the total population in 1890 
of 36.746, 3,248 were in the towns of Rolla, Cuba and 
Steelville, and as the growth of population is along the lines 
of the Frisco railroad, outside the watershed, as the towns 
named are, it is probable that the population is less than one- 
half of 12 persquare mile. Water Fork shed hasa population 
of less than 12 per square mile. Compare these with a 
population of 57 per square mile on the Croton watershed, 
69 on the Nashua, Boston, new supply watershed, and 30 
per square mile on the Newark supply watershed, and it 
will be seen how immensely freer of contamination must be 
water from the Meramec watershed. Properly policed, the 
danger of typhoid from the watershed of the Meramec 
would be reduced to a minimum much below that estimated 
for a population of 12 per square mile. 

So that here we have the proof of scientific demonstra- 
tion that the Meramec water is abundant as to supply and 
freer than most of the better waters, now supplied to cities, 
of all impurities. 

The cost of the works, storage reservoirs, aqueduct, 
water rights, and plant generally, will be $20,000,000. 
This will give an average supply of 100,000,000 gallons per 
day, but it will include water rights to 150,000,000 gallons 
per day. The interest on $20,000,000 at 34 per cent is 
$700,000 per year. A sinking fund would be provided 
under the Meramec proposal to extinguish the debt in 40 
years, and the charges would be $236,000 per year. The 
cost of maintenance and operation would be $100,000. 
This gives a total annual charge of $1,036,000. This total 
charge is for the 40 years until the debt shall be canceled, 
30 per cent less than the sum required to pump and filter 
the Mississippi water, including proper maintenance and 
renewal of plant. Furthermore, the cost per million gallons 
of a supply by gravity will be lessened each year until, on 
the cancellation of the debt, it will only amount to the 
nominal sum of proportion of operating expenses. The 
cost per million gallons of a supply pumped and filtered 
from the Mississippi River will increase with the age of the 
plant and can never be less than at the present time. 

In the Meramec proposition provision is made fora 
sinking fund to replace the original plant at original cost in 
40 years. The plant includes the fee to Meramec Spring 
and a large tract of adjoining lands, the right of way to 
the city, reservoir sites, water rights, etc., all of which 
will be vested in the city in perpetuity. It also covers the 
masonry conduits,dams and reservoirs which are permanen|! 
structures. The only renewal that can at all be contempla- 
ted is the pipe, and that would be amply secured by an 
annuity of three-tenths of one per cent. of its value (say 
$4,000,000), or $12,000 per year, which sum is included 
in and fully covered by the $100,000 allowed for operation 
The 
be renewed 


plants 
The 


cost 


and maintenance. pumping and filtration 


from time to time. 
gravity The 


of the pumping and filtration plants will always be carrying 


will have’ to 


plant will last forever. original 


The gravity plant once paid for, is paid for and 
The machinery of the filtration and pumping 
The cost of water 


interest. 

done with. 
plant is destined soon to be scrap-iron. 
to the people under the Meramec project must constantly 
tend to the minimum. The cost of water to the people 
under the continuance and enlargement of the pumping 
and filtration plants must constantly revert to higher figures 
due toimprovements andreplacements. Constantly filtration 
will be more costly. The gravity plant once built is built 
practically for alltime. The present Water Commissioner 
estimates that the average cost per million gallons of pump- 
ing and filtering would be $23.96. But when the city shall 
have paid off the $20,000,000 debt, when there shall be 
no interest to pay, when there shall be no need of the 
sinking fund, and the charges therefor shall have ceased, 
there will remain only the expense of operation of the 
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ty plant, about $100,000 per year, which for a supply 
31,756,000,000 gallons would be just $3.11 per million 


ms. 

A computation of the cost of pumping and filtering 

sissippi water and a gravity supply from the Meramec 
has been made by the most distinguished hydraulic engineer 
» the United States, and one of the greatest inthe world. 
Iie has prepared a schedule which shows that the cost of 
Mississippi water pumped and filtered for fourteen years, 
1904-1917, will not be less than $19,882,750, while the cost 
of the same quantity of Meramec water by gravity will be 
$11,200,000; a balance in favor of gravity supply, of at least 
$8,682,750. Now it’s a question whether the city should 
ve willing to lose over eight million dollars for the pleasure 
of keeping up the present system, and the computation 
akes no account of the millions sunk prior to the year 1904. 
The cost of the gravity supply does not include a sinking 
fund. 

Mr. Clemens Herschel, dean of American hydraulic 
engineers, indorses the proposition that the Meramec 
Springs plan offers better water than we now get or will 
get by filtration, that it offers an abundant supply, that it 
will give better water and in abundance at less cost to the 
city and in the end turn overs to the city a perfect plant. 
Should such a plan be turned down unexamined and should 
such an issue be smothered by newspaper silence or 


distortion? 


eee 
A PREHISTORIC SURVIVOR. 





THE GORGEOUS MAMMAL FOUND IN AFRICA. 





size, and probably the only representative of a 

prehistoric race of mammals, has been discovered 
in the heart of Africa, alm st on the Equator, and west of 
Victoria Nyanza. The animal’s haunt in the Dark Conti- 
nent is represented on the maps by a great blank nearly as 
large as European Russia, on which there are the names 
of only three conjectural tributaries of the Congo and the 
black line marked Equator. Even the Great Lake’s shore 
is only dotted in guess-work. The place has never been 
explored. It is the home of the race of forest dwarfs: 
now it is known to contain a survivor of a type of prehis- 
toric beast. And some scientists think here may be found 
the missing link, now being sought in Java by two ex 
peditions. 

The mammal in question is an absolutely new type of 
existing animal, so far as can be judged from the skin and 
two skulls, which a courteous Swedish officer, Mr. K. 
Erikssen, Commandant of the Congo State Fort of Mbeni, 
has sent to the Administrator of British Central Africa. 
Not long ago explorers in the far southern Cordilleras of 
Patagonia found the recent remains of the great ground 
sloth, which was believed to be extinct. But this last find 
is actually a survivor of a prehistoric race of animals. 
New kinds of animals are frequently found, but seldom 
are there any discoveries that give, as the new mammal 
does, a living representative of a lost form. It gives us an 
idea of the actual color and shape of creatures now van- 
ished from the planet. 

All large existing will animals are lighter below chan 
above. Nearly all, except the zebra and tiger, are of 
sober colors. This beast is painted with gaudy hues, and 
striped below and not above. Every other creature which 
bears true horns has either two or four. The giraffe alone 
has the rudiments of three. The new mammal has also 
the rudiments of three horn cores. The London 7imes 
gives a detailed account of the extraordinary coloring of 
this prehistoric beast. It is as large as a wild horse, 
cloven-footed, and a ruminant. The head is large, the 
muzzle tapering, the cheeks white, the muzzle brown. 
This suggests the coloring of one of the larger African 
antelopes. But the whole forehead is scarlet-red, which 
narrows into a thin black line down to the nostrils. A 
scarlet-painted mammal as large as a horse is novel 
enough; but this is carried out by a general mass of dark 
brown, painting the ears, neck, shoulders, belly and back. 
This brown is so tinted with red as to appear almost crim- 
son in some lights. Proceeding with this reconstruction, 
we have now a brown beast, with asses’ ears, a scarlet 


N N hitherto absolutely unknown creature of large 
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forehead, and white cheeks. The hind-quarters, and the 
hind-legs down to the hocks, are striped with purplish 
black, white, and pale orange. The proportions are some 
like those of a horse, and the outline that of a tapir. It is 
believed to live upon leaves, which accounts for its inhabi- 
ting the great forest and not the grass plains, which, if the 
new beast had been a horse, as was conjectured, it would 
certainly have done. No painter’s fancy has ever pictured 
such a beast, though the imaginary accounts of zebras 
circulated by the Jesuit Tuchard in the middle of the 
seventeenth century credit them with gorgeous coloring. 
“As for the wild asses,” he wrote, “they are of all colors. 
They have a long blue stripe that reaches from head to 
tail, the body being like that of a horse, full of broad 
streaks, all very lively, blue, yellow, green, black, and 
white.” But even he did not give them a bright-red fore- 
head. 

Stanley heard of the beast in the Congo forests. He 
mentioned it to Sir Harry Johnston, who was on friendly 
terms with those intelligent little hunters, the pigmies of 
West Central Africa. The chain of inquiries, from the 
late Member for Lambeth to the Special Commissioner for 
Uganda, from the Commissioner to the knowing little 
dwarfs, from the dwarfs to the Congo State officers, ran 
the trail home to the Belgian outpost on the upper waters 
of the great rivers. They confirmed the story, and said 
that their men caught and ate the animals, and wore the 
gaily striped skin. Some striped portions of this were ob- 
tained, and were naturally set down as the skin of a kind of 
zebra. The receipt of the entire skin and skulls has given 
to this surmise a complete, positive, and decisive contradic- 
tion. The beast is not a form never before thought of, for 
such creatures were known to have existed in prehistoric 
times, but was never imagined to be possible in the present 
world, while its coloring was never guessed at from the 
evidence of the bones of its remote ancestors. 

The discovery is an exciting one. It hints that there 
may be other survivors of supposedly extinct prehistoric 
types in the same region,that there may be some such store 
of living prehistoric animals as there is a store of con- 
glomerate fossil animals at Kimmswick, Missouri, just be- 
low St. Louis. 


eee 
CONSOLIDATION’S CAUSE AND CURE. 





LEGISLATION FORCED COMBINATION OF RAILRAODS. 





railroad consolidation. There is no end of articles 

in newspapers and magazines, regarding the doin gs 
and plans of Morgan, Hill, Gould, Rockefeller, Harriman, 
Schiff and Vanderbilt, and the opinions expressed on the 
community of interest policy are of sufficient variety to 
suit all shades of taste. Some predict a continuance or 
accentuation of the prevailing prosperity in this country, 
as a result of railroad consolidations, while others harbor 
thoughts of disaster and a tremendous krach, the like of 
which has never been seen before. 

A few months ago, there appeared an article in the 
MIRROR, which, in speaking of the subject of railroad 
combines, expressed the opinion that they originated in, 
and would end with, legislation. The transportation com- 
panies, when they found themselves considerably handi- 
caped, some years ago, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, formed various traffic associations, for the 
purpose of circumventing the laws and maintaining rates 
on a profitable basis. Such assuciations were afterwards 
declared illegal by the United States Supreme Court, in 
the Trans-Missouri and Joint Traffic Association cases, as 
being in violation of the spirit of the Sherman anti-trust 
law of 1890. The railroad interests then made efforts to 
have a law passed by Congress permitting the pooling of 
rates and traffic. Such a law would, of course, have 
nullified the decision of the highest legal tribunal of the 
country, and led to a re-establishment of the status quo ante. 
However, Congress refused to pass such a measure, and 
the companies were thus thrown on their own resources to 


[= most important topic of discussion nowadays is 


protect their interests. 

The results of the measures taken for self-preservation 
have assumed startling dimensions, yet they were to be ex- 
pected. Realizing that, without a legalization of pooling, 
nothing could be accomplished, and that disastrous rate- 
wars were inevitable, the railroad companies at once re- 
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sorted to the only effective means left open for them to 
preserve and guarantee their rights and interests. The 
Vanderhbilts led off with a gradual amalgamation of their 
various properties, including the New York Central, Big 
Four, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, Lake Erie & Western and Boston & 
Albany. At the present time all these roads are closely 
allied and working to their mutual advantage. 

The Morgan and Hill interests then followed in buying 
controlling interests in the Baltimore & Ohio,Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Erie, Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, Mobile & Ohio and Northern Pacific. To per- 
fect their plans, an attempt was made to gobble up the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, but in this they were un- 
successful. Nothing daunted, they promptly turned their 
attention towards the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, where 
they met with complete success, gaining full control of this 
great system. 

The plans of the Morgan-Hill people did not suit the 
Union Pacific, or Harriman-Gould-Rockefeller interests. 
After the Union Pacific had secured control of the Southern 
Pacific, and allied 15,000 miles of railroad, steps were taken 
to offset the absorption of the Burlington by Hill and 
Morgan by purchasing, in the open market, at high prices, 
a controlling interest in the Northern Pacific. This attempt 
to beard the lion in his own den resulted in the tremendous 
rise in the value of Northern Pacific common, a merciless 
squeezing of bears on the stock exchange, and an unprece- 
dented panic in the prices of securities, with all of which 
we are sufficiently familiar, by this time, to make additional 
comments unnecessary. 

The Gould interest, acting jointly with the Harriman- 
Rockefeller syndicate, is establishing its own group of rail- 
roads in the Southwest, besides trying to form a great trans- 
continental system from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
using the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, Wabash, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Denver & Rio Grande and Rio Grande West- 
ern and Central Pacific lines. Rumors are now current that 
there is a great amount of friction among the great railroad 
interests, and that the Vanderbilt-Pennsylvania interests 
will try to get even with the Gould clique by absorbing the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. Of course, one cannot believe 
everything that is appearing in the papers, but there can be 
no question that the consolidative movement has not as yet 
assumed definite outlines, and that further surprises and 
sensational developments are among the probabilities of the 
near future. 

So far as the two great Southern systems, the Louisville 
& Nashville and the Southern Ry. are concerned, it may be 
assumed, without hesitancy, that they will be taken care of 
also, and amalgamated into one big system sooner or later. 

This combination of railroads is a repetition of what 
happened, several years ago, in Great Britain. There the 
various railroad systems were also unable to maintain har- 
monious relations, and, after ruinous rate-wars and reduction 
of dividends, kicking shareholders became so obstreperous 
and truculent that the managements were, nolens volens, 
forced to buy themselves into each other, and by doing this, 
and acquiring controlling interests, peace and harmony were 
at last re-established. It will thus be seen that Morgan had 
a precedent, when he inaugurated his plans in this country, 
and that he did not have to grope in the dark. 

The movement that began with legislation will end in 
legislation. The consolidation of all the railroad systems 
will finally compel the National Government to act and to 
ake control of the transportation business of the country. 
That outcomes is as certain as thatthe sun will shine to- 
morrow. The assumption of control by the Government 
will at last become so categorical, that all opposition and 
objection will disappear or be swept aside. 

The railroad and industrial combinations are the result 
of the keen competitive life which obtains in this country. 
The crucial test of the gigantic monopolies will come, when 
business depression has once more set in, and the labor 
problem becomes a serious and threatening factor. As 
Professor Hewins, of the London School of Economics, 
says: “These combinations must bring to the front the 
question of regulating the price of labor, and just how that 
will affect America none can foretell. In my opinion, the 
solution of the labor problem is the crux of the whole trust 
question.” 

Undoubtedly we have not as yet seen Morgan’s latest, 
so far as the transportation business is concerned. There 
is strong evidence to justifythe belief that all the various 
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dunned his credit is either too good ortoo ance surer, there, just under the hat—a hat that no me 





































anthracite and bituminous coal companies will be united is no longer 
and have their own fleets of trans-Atlantic steamers, which bad; or else his social position is declining.” He picked male could have expressed in phrases, a thing of ra 


will enable them to reap great profits in shipping their yp the tray with the letters, ran his eye over them quickly, and shimmer—lay a spray of lilies-of-the-valley. Th 
product to Europe through a lowering of transportation 4n4q said, “Thank the stars; they still dun me by post. gown— Vane knew at a glance that it was a beautiful gow 
charges. y d his associat fter bi : . : er I 
charges. Morgan and his associates are after big game; There should be a law against it; yet it is as sweet to one’s and a happy one, though as different as possible from the 
they will not be satisfied with moderate, or only temporary ; ’ : s e 

vanity as an angry letter from a woman. Nevins, is the filmy thing she had worn when first he saw her, in the 











gains. But—vous verrons. Francis A. Huter. day dull or garish?” mirror, at night. 
ee Ft Ut “It’s what I should call bright, sir.” At first unconsciously, and then with quite brazen in- 
THE IMITATOR. “Then you may lay out some gloomy clothes for me. I tent, he found himself keeping pace, on his side of the 
would not add to the heat wittingly. And, Nevins!” street, with the girl opposite. He knew not what emotion 
A NOVEL. “Yes sir.” possessed him; no hint of anything despicable came to him: 
“If anyone calls before I breakfast, unless it happens to he had forgotten himself utterly, and he was merely follow- 
(Copyrighted, 1901, by W. M. Reedy.) be Professor Vanlief,—Vanlief, Nevins, of the Vanliefs of ing some sweet, blind impulse. Orson Vane was aman 
New Amsterdam—say I am indisposed.” who had tasted the froth and dregs of his town no less 
CHAPTER IV. He dressed himself leisurely, thinking of the wonderful thoroughly than other men; there were few sensations, few 


adventures into living that lay before him. He rehearsed emotions, he had not tried. Almost the only sort of woman he 
the simple instructions that Vanlief had given himthe night gid not know was The woman. In the year of his majority 
before. It was all utterly simple. As one looked into the he had made a summer of it on the Sound in his steam 
mirror, the spirit of that one lay on the surface, waiting for yacht, and his enemies declared that all the harbors he had 
the next person that glanced that way. There followed a anchored in were left empty of both champagne and virtue. 
complete exodus of the spirit from the one body intothe other. yet not even his bitterest enemy had ever accused him of 
The recipient was himself plus the soul of the other. The anything vulgar, brazen, coarse, conspicuous. 

exodus left that other in a state something like physical Luke Moncreith was a friend of Vane’s, there was no 
collapse. There would be, for the recipient of the new reason for doubting that. But even he experienced a little 
personality, a sense of double consciousness; the mind ghock when he met Vane, was unseen of him, and was 
would be like a palimpsest, the one will and the one habit then conscious, in a quick turn of the head, that Vane’s 
imposed upon the other. The fact that the person eyes, his entire vitality, were upon a woman's figure across 
whose spirit passed from him before the magic mirror was the avenue. 

left more or less a wreck was caise for using the experi- “The population of the Bowery, of Forty-second street, 
ment charily, as the Professor took pains to warn Orson. and of the Tenderloin,” said Moncreith to himself, “have 
There was a certain risk. The mirror might be brokea; 4 name for that sort of thing.” He clicked his tongue up- 
one could never tell. It would be better to pick one’s sub- on his teeth once or twice. “Poor Orson! Is it the be- 
jects wisely, always with a definite purpose. This man ginning of the end? Last night he seemed a little mad. 
might be used to teach that side of life; that man another. Poor Orson!” Then, with furtive shame at his bad man- 
It was not a thing to toy with. It was to be played with as ners he turned about and watched the two. Even at that dis- 
little as human life itself. Vivisection was a pastime to tance the sunlight glowed like'a caress upon the hair of 
this; this implicated the spirit, the other only the body. her whom Orson followed. “The girl,” exclaimed Mon- 

Consideration of the new avenues opening for his intelli- creith, “the girl of the mirror.” He came to a halt before 

gence had already begun to alter Vane’s outlook onlife. Per- 4 photographer’s window, the angle of which gave him a 
sons who remarked him, a little later, strolling the avenue, yiew of several blocks behind. 

wondered at the brilliance of his look. He seemed sud- Orson Vane, in the meanwhile, was as if there was but 
denly sprayed with a new youth, a new enthusiasm. It was one thing in life for him: a meeting with this radiant 
not, as some of his conversations of that morning proved, creature with the lilies. Once he thought he caught a side- 
an utter lapse into optimism on his part; but it was an ex- long glance of hers; a little smile even hovered an instant 
change of the mere passive side of pessimism for its ypon her lips; yet, at that distance, he could not be sure. 
healthier, more buoyant side. He was able to smile to him- None of the horrible things occurred to him as possibilities ; 
self as he met the various human marionettes of the that she might be an adventuress, or a mere masquerading 
avenue; the persons whose names you would be sure to shop-girl, or an adroit soubrette. No tangible intention 
read every Sunday in the society columns, and who came to the young man; he had not made it clear to him- 
seemed, consequently, out of place in any more aristo- <ej¢ whether he would keep on, and on, and on, until she 
cratic air. He bowed to the newest beauty, he waveda came to her own door; whether he would accost her; 
hand to the most perennial of the faded beaux. The whether he would leave all to chance; or whether he would 
vociferous attire of the actors, who idled conspicuously be- fashion circumstances to his end. 

fore the shop-windows, caused him inward shouts of The girl turned into a little bookshop that, as it hap- 


ANE’S dressing-room was a tasteful chamber, cool 
V and light. Its walls, its furniture, and its hangings 
told of a wide range of interest. There was no- 
where any obvious bias; the esthetic was no more insistent 
than the sporting. Orson Vane loved red-haired women as 
Henner painted them, and he played the aristocratic waltzes 
of Chopin; but he also valued the cruel breaking-bit that he 
had brought home from Texas, and read the racing-column 
in the newspaper quite as carefully as he did the doings of 
his society. Some hint of this diversity of tastes showed in 
this, the most intimate room of his early mornings. There 
were some of those ruddy British prints that are now almost 
depressingly conventional with men of sporting habits; 
signed photographs of more or less prominent and person- 
able personages were scattered pell-mell. All the chairs 
and lounges were of wicker; so much so that some of the 
men who hobnobbed with Vane declared that a visit to his 
dressing-room was as good as a yachting cruise. 

The morning was no longer young. On the avenue 
the advance guard of the fashionable assault upon the 
shopping district was already astir. The languorous heat 
that reflects from the town’s asphalt was gaining in power 








momentarily. 

Orson Vane, fresh from a chilling, invigorating bath, a 
Japanese robe of exquisite coolness his only covering, sat 
regarding an addition to his furniture. It had come while 
he slept. It was proof that the adventure of the night had 









not been a mere figment of his dreams. 
He touched a bell. To the man who answered the call, 


he said: 
“Nevins, I have bought a new mirror. You are to 








observe a few simple rules in regard to this mirror. In 






the first place, to avoid confusion, it is always to be called 
the New Mirror. Is that plain? 

“Quite so, sir.” 

“I may have orders to give about it, or notes to send, or 









things of that sort, and I want no mistakes made. In the 





next place, the cord that uncovers the mirror is never to be 
pulled, never to be touched, save at my express order. 






Not—under any circumstances. I do not wish the mirror laughter; a day or so ago the same sight would have em- pened, was one of Vane’s familiar haunts. -It was a place 


bittered his hour for him. where one could always find the new French and German 






used. Have you any curiosity left, Nevins? 
“None, sir.” At Twenty-third street something possessed him to things, and where the shopman was not a mere instrument 


“So much the better. In Lord Keswick’stime, Ithink, patronize one of the Sicilian flower-sellers. The man had, for selling whatever rubbish publishers chose to shoot at 
the public. When Vane entered he found this shopman, 






you still had a touch of that vice, curiosity. Your med- happily, not importuned him; he merely held his wares, 
Do you remem- and waited, mutely. Orson put a sprig of lily-of-the- who nodded smilingly at him, busy with a bearded German. 
The girl stood at a little table, passing her slim fingers lov- 





dling got you into something of a scrape. 
ber?” valley into his coat. 

“Oh, sir,” said the man, with a little gesture of shame Before he left his rooms he had spent an hour orso ingly over the titles of the books that lay there. It was 
writing curt notes to the smartest addresses in town. All evident that she had no wish for advice from the assistant 







and pain, “you didn’t need reminding me. Have I ever 





his invitations were declined by him; a trip to Cairo, he who hovered in the background. She did not so much as 





forgotten your saving me from that foolishness?” 
“You’re right, Nevins; I think I can trust you. But had written, would keep him from town for some time. He_ glance at him. Her eyes were all for her friends in print. 


this is a greater trust than any of the others. A great deal took this ruse because he felt that the complications of his She did look up, the veriest trifle, it is true, when Orson 


depends; mark that; a very great deal. Itis not an ordi- coming experiment might be awkward; it was as well to pave came in; it was so swift, so shy a look that he, in a mist of 
Certainly he could not hope to fulfil his social emotions, could not have sworn toit. As for him, a boyish 








nary mirror, this one; not one of the others compares with the way. 
it; it is the gem of my collection. Nota breath is to touch obligations inthe time to come. The impression that he boldness took him to the other side of the table at which 












it, save as I command.” was abroad was his best way out of the dilemma. The she stood; he bent over the books, and his hands almost 
“I'll see to it, sir.” riddance from fashionable duties added to his gaiety; he touchedher fingers. Inthat little, quiet nook, he became, all 
“Any callers, Nevins?” felt like a school boy on holiday. of amoment, once more a youth of twenty; he felt the first 
“Mr. Moncreith, sir, looked in, but left no word. And It was in this mood that he saw, on the other side of the shy stirrings of tenderness, of worship. The names of the 
the postman.” avenue, a figure that sent a flush to his skin. There was volumes swam for him ina mere haze. He saw nothing 
“No duns, Nevins?” no mistaking that wonderful hair; in the bright morning it save Only the little figure before him, the shimmer of rose 
“Not in person, sir.” shone with a glow a trifle less garish then under the elec- upon her facé passing into the ruddier shimmer of her hair; 











“Dear me! Is my position on the wane? When aman tric light, but it was the same, the same. To make assur- the perfume of her lilies and some yet subtler scent, redolent 





airest linen, most fragile laces and the utterest purity, 


e over him like a glow. 
And then the marvel, the miracle of her voice! 
‘Oh, Mr. Vane,” he heard her saying, “do help me!” 
eir eyes met and he was conscious of a bewildering 
iuty in hers; it was with quite an effort that he did not, 
then and there, do something absurd and stupid. His hesi- 
tation, his astonishment, cost him as cond or so; before he 
aught his composure again, she was explaining, sweetly, 
laintively, “Help metomakeupmy mind. About a book.” 

“Why did you add that?” he asked, his wits sharp now, 
and his voice still a little unsteady. “There are so many 
her things I would like to help youin. A book? What 
sort of a book? =One of those stories where the men are all 


eight feet high, and wear medals, and the women are all 
models for Gibson? Or one of those aristocratic things 
where nobody is less than a prince, except the inevitable 
American, who is a newspaper man and an abomination? 
Or is it, by any chance,” he paused, and dropped his voice, 
as if he were approaching a dreadful disclosure, “poetry?” 

She shook her head. The lilies in her hair nodded, and 
her smile came up like a radiance in that dark little corner. 
And, oh, the music in her laugh! It blew ennui away as 
effectually as a storm whirls away a leaf. 

“No,” she said, “it is none of those things. I told you 
I had not made up my mind.” 

“It is a thing you should never attempt. Making up the 
mind is a temptation only the bravest of us can resist. One 
should always delegate the task to someone else.” 

The girl frowned gently. “If it is the fashion to talk 
like that,” she said, “I do not want to be in the fashion.” 

He took the rebuke with a laugh. “It is hard,” he 
pleaded, “to keep out of the fashion. Everything we do is 
a fashion of one sort or another.” He glanced at her 
wonderful hat, at the gown that held her so closely, so 
tenderly. “I am sure you are in the fashion,” he said. 

“Tf Mr. Orson Vane tells me so, I must believe it,” she 
answered. “But I wear only what suits me; if the fashion 
does not suit me, I avoid the fashion.” 

“But you cannot avoid beauty,” he urged, “and to be fair 
is always the fashion.” 

She turned her eyestohim fullof reproach. They said, 
as plainly as anything, “Howcrude! Howstupidly obvious!” 
As if she had really spoken, he went on, in plain embarass- 
ment: 

“[ beg your pardon. I—Iam very silly this morning. 
Something has gone to my head. I really don’t think I’d 
better advise you about anything to read. I—” 

“Oh,” she interrupted, already full of forgiveness, since 
it was not in her nature to be cruel for more than a moment 
at atime, “but you must. I amreallydesperate. All I ask 
is that you do not urge a fashionable book, a book of the 
day, or a book that should be in the library of every lady. 
I am afraid of those books. They are like the bores one 
turns a corner to avoid.” 

“You make advice harder and harder. Is it possible 
you really want a book to read, rather than to talk about?” 

“I really do,” she admitted, “I told you I had no thought 
about the fashion.” 

“You are like a figure from the Middle Ages,” he said, 
“with your notion about books.” 

“Am I so very wrinkled?” she asked. She put her 
hand to her veil, with a gesture of solicitous inquiry. “To 
/e young,” she sighed, with a pout, “and yet to seem old. 
i am quite a tragedy.” 

“A goddess,” he murmured, “but not of tragedy.” He 
‘aughed sharply, and took a book from the table, using it to 
keep his eyes from the witchery of her as he continued: 
“Don’t you see why I’m talking such nonsense? If it 
meant prolonging the glimpse of you, there’s no end, simply 
no end, to the rubbish I could talk!” 

“And no beginning,” she put in, “to your sincerity.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. One still has fits and starts of it! 
There’s no telling what might not be done; it might come 
back to one, like childishness in old age.” He put down 
the book, and looked at her in something like appeal. 
“There is such a thing as a sincerity one is ashamed of, 
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that one hides, and disguises, and that the world refuses to 
see. The world? The world always means an individual. 
In this case the world is—” 

“The world is yours, like Monte Cristo,” she inter- 
posed, “how embarassed you must feel. The responsibility 
must be enervating! I have always t‘ought the clever 
thing for Monte Cristo to have done was to lose the world; 
to hide it where nobody could find it again.” She tapped 
her boot with her parasol, charmingly impatient. “I sup- 
pose,” she sighed, “I shall have to ask that stupid clerk for 
a book, after all. He looks as if he would far rather sell 
them by weight.” 

“No, no, I couldn’t allow that. Consider me all eager- 
ness to aid you. Is it to be love, or ghosts, or laughter?” 

“Love and laughter go well“together,” she said. “I 
want a book I can love and laugh with, not at.” 

“IT know,” he nodded. “The tear that makes the 
smile come after. You want something charming, 
something sweet, something that will taste pleasantly 
no matter how often you read it. A trifle, and yet— 
a treasure. Such a book as,I dare say, every writer 
dreams of doing once in his life; the sort of book that 
should be bound in rose-leaves. And you expect me to 
betray a treasure like that to you? And my reward? But 
no, I beg your pardon; I have my reward now, and here, 
and the debt is still mine. I can merely put you in the 
way of a printed page; while you—” He stopped, roving 
for the right word. His eyes spoke what his voice could 
not find. He finished, lamely, and yet aptly enough, 
“You—are you.” 

“I don’t believe,” she declared, with the most arch 
elevation of the darkest eyebrows, “that you know one 
book from another. You are an impostor. You are spar- 
ring for time. I have given you too much time as it is. 
I am going.” She picked up her skirts with one slim 
hand, turned ona tiny heel, and looked over her shoulder 
with an air, a mischievousness, that made Orson ache, 
yes, simply ache with curiosity about her. He put out a 
hand in expostulation. 

“Please,” he pleaded, “please don’t go. I have found 
the book. I really have. But you must take my word for 
it. You mustn’t open it till you are at home.” He handed 
it to the clerk to be wrapped up. “And now,” he went 
on, “won’t you tell me something? I—upon my honor, I 
can’t think where we met?” 

“One hardly expects Mr. Orson Vane to remember all 
the young women in society,” she smiled. “Besides, if I 
must confess: I am only just what society calls ‘out.’ I 
have seen Mr. Orson Vane: but he has notseen me. Mr. 
Vane isa leader; I am—” She shrugged her shoulder, 
raised her eyebrows, pursed up her mouth, oh, to a com- 
plete gesture that was the prettiest, most bewildering finish 
to any sentence ever uttered. 

“Oh,” said Orson, “but you are mistaken. I have seen 
you. No!onger ago than last night. In—” 

“In a mirror,” she laughed. Then she grew suddenly 
quite solemn. “Oh, you mustn’t think I didn’t know who 
you were. It was all very rash of me, and very improper, 
my speaking to you, just now, but—” 

“It was very sweet,” he interposed. 

“But,” she went on, not heeding his remark at all, “I 
knew you so well by sight, andI had really been intro- 
duced to you once,—one of a bevy of debutantes, merely 
an item in a chorus—and, besides, my father—” 

“Your father?” repeated Orson, jogging his memory, 
“you don’t mean to say—” 

“My father is Augustus Vanlief,” she said. 

He took a little time to digest the news. The clerk 
handed him the book and the change. He saw, now, 
whence that charm, that grace, that beauty came; he 
recalled that the late Mrs. Vanlief had been one of the 
Waddells; there was no better blood in the country. With 
the name, too, there came the thought of the wonderful 
revelations that were presently to come to him, thanks to 
this girl’s father. A sort of dizziness touched him: he 
felt a quick conflict between the wish to worship this girl, 
and the wish t» probe deeper into life. It was with a very 
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real effort that he brushed the charm of her from him, and 
relapsed, again, into the man who meant to know more of 
human life than had ever been known before. 

He took out a silver pencil and held it poised above the 
book. 

“This book,” he said, “is for you, you know, not for 
your father. Your father and I are to be great friends 
but—I want to be friends, also, with—” he looked a smiling 
appeal, “with—whom?” 

“With Miss Vanlief,” she replied, mockingly. “My 
other name? I hate it; really I do. Perhaps my father 
will tell you.” 

She had given him the tip of her fingers, her gown had 
swung perfume as it followed her, and she was out and 
away before he could do more than give her the book, bow 
her good-bye, and stand in amaze at her impetuousness, her 
verve. The thought smote him that, on the night before, 
he had seen her, in the mirror, and spurned the notion of 
her being other than a sham, a mockery. How did he 
know, even now, that she was other than that? Yet, what 
had happened to him that he had been able so long to stay 
under her charm, to believe in her, to wish for her, to feel 
hat she was hardly mortal, but some strange, sweet, splen- 
did dream? Was he the same man who, only a few hours 
ago, had held himself shorn of all the primal emotions? 
He beat these questionings back and forth in his mind; now 
doubting himself, now doubting this girl. Surely she had 
not, in that dining-room, been sitting with her father? 
Would he not have seen them together? Perhaps she was 
with some of her family’s womenfolk? Yes; now he re- 
membered; she had been at a table with several other 
ladies, all elderly. He wished he knew the name one 
might ceil’ her, if). . <i. 

Luke Moncreith came into the shop. Orson caught a 
shadow of a frown on the other’s face. Moncreith’s voice 
was sharp and bitter when he spoke. 

“Been buying the shop?” he asked. 

“No,” said Orson, in some wonder. “Only one book.” 

“Hope you’ll like it,” said the other, with a manner that 
meant the very opposite. 

“I? Oh, I read it ages ago. It was for somebody else. 
You seem very curious about it?” 

“Iam. You aren’t usually the man to dawdle in book- 
shops.” 

“Dawdle?” Orson turned onthe othersharply. “What 
the deuce do you mean? Are youmy keeper, or what? If 
I choose to, I can /ive in this shop, can’t I?” 

“Oh, Lord, yes! Looks odd, just the same, you trailing 
in here after a petticoat; and hanging around for—” he 
pulled out his watch,—“for a good half hour.” 

O1son burst outin asort of clenched breath of rage. 
He kept the phrases down with difficulty. “Better choose 
your words,” he said. “I don’t like your words, and your 
watch be damned. Since when have my—my friends taken 
to timing my actions? It’s a blessing I’m going abroad.” 

He turned and walked out of the shop, fiercely, swiftly. 
As the fresh air struck his face, he put his hand to it, and 
shook his head, wonderingly. “What’s the matter with 
Moncreith? With me?” He thought of the title of the 


book he had just given away. “Are we all as mad as ttat?” 
he asked himself. The title was “March Hares.” 
as 
CHAPTER V. 


Vane had naturally a very large list of acquain- 

tances. He knew, in the fashionable phrase, 
“everybody,” and “everybody” knew him. His acquaint- 
ances ranged beyond the world of fashion; the theatre, the 
turf, and many other regions had denizens who knew Orson 
Vane and held him inesteem. He had always lived a care- 
ful, well-mannered life; his name had never been in the 
newspapers save in the inescapable columns touching so- 


\ YOUNG man so prominent in the town as Orson 


ciety. 

When he was ready to proceed with the experiment of 
the mirror, the largeness of his social register was at once 
a pleasure and a pain. There were so many, so many. It 
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was evident that he must use the types most promising in 
eccentricity; he must adventure forth in company with the 
strangest souls, not the mere ordinary ones. 

Sitting in the twilight of his rooms one day, it occurred 
to him that he was now ripe for his first decision. Whose 
soul should he seize? That was the question. He had 
spent a week or so perfecting plans, stalling off awkward 
episodes, schooling his servants. There was no telling 
what might not happen. 

He picked up a newspaper. 
he gave a little laugh. 

“The very man!” he told himself, “the very man. So- 
ciety’s court fool; it will be worth something to know what 


A name caught his eye; 


lies under his cap and bells.” 

He scrawled a note, enclosed it, and rang for Nevins. 

“Have that taken, at once, to Mr. Reginald Hart. And 
then, presently, have a hansom called and let it wait near- 
by.” 
“Reggie will be sure to come,” he said, when alone. 
“T’ ve told him there was a pretty woman here.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
ee 


THE WAR ON THE JESUITS. 





AN UNPREJUDICED VIEW OF THE MATTER. 





spread to South America. At Lima, Peru, there 
was a small riot upon the presentation of the play 
“Electra,” such as there was at Madrid over a month ago. 
The populace cried, “Down With the Jesuits.” Certain 
papers in this country, commenting upon the anti-clerical 
agitation in the Latin countries, seem to think it a sponta- 
neous outbreak, the result of a justifiable indignation on the 
part of the population at the gradual encroachment of the 
Friars, and especially of the Jesuits, upon the liberties of 
the country. In reality, (according tothe London Saturday 
Review, a pronouncedly non-Catholic journal), it is an arti- 
ficially got-up demonstration, organized by a certain Brother- 
hood which, a'though styling itself Masonic, is not in any 
way connected, so we are assured, with any of the lodges 
presided over by the honorable fraternity which, by its in- 
sistence on the recognition of the existence of the Supreme 
Being, its abstention from political and religious matters 
and its active benevolence, has won universal respect in this 
country. The Masonic lodges in the Latin countries are 
avowedly anti-religious, and do not for a moment conceal 
their intention to sap religious belief and replace it by some 
vague code of ethics which, in their wisdom, they consider 
nfinitely superior to the teachings of the Gospel. 
Somewhere about August last a certain class of Spanish 
and Portuguese papers, controlled and inspired by the Re- 
publican and secret societies which honeycomb the Penin- 
sula, began to publish a series of articles directed against 
the religious orders. Inthis they evidently obeyed an in- 
spiration emanating from the Grand Orient of Paris, where 
the eventual suppression of the regular clergy and the 
secularization of education was already being worked up 
into an anti-clerical crusade, the results of which became 
apparent at the beginning of the present year in the Parlia- 
mentary hubbub over the Associations Bill. Spain was the 
first country after France where this anti-Clerical move- 
ment assumed anything like considerable proportions. 
Some few months ago a well known dramatist produced a 
play at Madrid entitled “Electra,” on a subject of the 
Maria Monk order, which the Government thought fit to 
suppress, owing to its being a pretext for an agitation which 
it provoked on its first representation. It is a very indif- 
ferent work, both from the literary and the dramatic point 
of view. A well-organized campaign broke out on the 
morrow of the suppression of this piece. Every Spanish 
town has one or more so-called Liberal Clubs, and these, 
being mainly composed of persons who have nothing to 
lose, but might have something to gain by the fermentation 
of disorder, soon began to start anti-clerical demonstrations, 
which speedily degenerated into street riots. There was an 


TT anti-clerical agitation in Spain and Portugal has 


incident of an extremely commonplace character, in which 
a young woman, twenty-six years of age, who was not com- 
fortable at home and who, if we are to believe all we are 
told, “was hypnotized by the eloquence of a Jesuit preacher” 
and entered a convent and elected to remain there against 
the wishes of her mother. 


The similarity of this adventure 
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with the main incident of the plot of “Electra” sufficed to 
induce an excited populace, in obedience to the outcry of 
its leaders, to clamor for the suppression of all the 
religious orders as a punishment for an offence com- 
mitted by one of their members. The writer of the 
Saturday Review article says he has read carefully a vast 
number of Spanish and Portuguese papers, expressing the 
opinions of both parties and dating from the very beginning 
of this extraordinary manifestation, and does not find therein 
one single definite charge brought against any member, 
male or female, of any monastery or convent, either in 
Spain cr Portugal. The promoters of these demonstrations 
have confined themselves entirely to those loathly generali- 
ties which in England are associated with such inventive 
geniuses as the person Ruthven, who was lately condemned 
and punished by a Protestant judge and jury for his gross 
attacks on conventual life and morality. 

The Portuguese demonstration, however, is far more 
remarkable than the Spanish, since it affords still greater 
proofs of organized conspiracy. It started at Oporto, where 
an incident happened which, as usual, has been greatly 
misrepresented in this country. Those newspapers which 
accept the utterances of the Jesuit-baiters assert that “a 
young girl, the daughter of the Brazilian Minister at Oporto, 
had been incarcerated by the Jesuits in a convent, against 
the wishes of her father.” The facts of the case are as 
follows: Dona Rosita Calmon is indeed the daughter of 
the Brazilian Consul at Oporto, but she is not “a young 
girl,” being over thirty-three years of age. For a long 
time past the unfortunate terms on which this lady lived 
with her father were well known to her circle of friends 
and acquaintances. The specific charges which she brought 
against him are no concern of ours, but in the end they led 
to such scenes of violence between the pair that the gen- 
tleman threatened to shut his daughter up in a lunatic 
asylum, whereupon she appealed to law for protection and 
even obtained it. After this, as may well be imagined, her 
home existence became less pleasant than ever. One day 
she went fora walk, met some friends, who were neither 
priests nor Jesuits, assured them that she was very miser- 
able at home, and they advised her to enter a certain con- 
vent as a parlor boarder, which she did. The populace, 
misinformed as to the facts of the case, worked itself up to 
afrenzy of indignation, not only against the Jesuits of 
Oporto, but against the members of all the religious orders, 
the majority of whom were, probably, not even aware of 
Mdlle. Calmon’s existence. Instead of arresting and try- 
ing the accused monks individually or in a batch, the 
Portuguese Government has ordered’ the Jesuits and other 
religious orders straightway to leave the country, which, 
to their great inconvenience, some of them being very aged 
people, they have been compelled todo. This violent in- 
tolerance seems to have given much satisfaction to the vast 
majority of the English and some of the American press, 
which usuaily prides itself upon its love of fair play. In 
this instance it has not hesitated to applaud an unjustifiable 
action, which, if the victims had been “Jew, Turk or in- 
fidel,” instead of Jesuits, it would have stigmatized, and 
very justly so, as outrageous. 

In Portugal there really was no reason for all this out- 
cry, for, suppressed in 1834, the existing monasteries and 
convents may be counted on the fingers of both hands. The 
Jesuits were the first of the religious associations to return 
after an exile of nearly half a century. They did so about 
thirty-five years ago, on the invitation of the Archbishop or 
Patriarch of Lisbon, and established a college at Campolide, 
just outside the walls of the Capital. Since 1865 four or 
five other Jesuit Colleges have been opened in other parts of 
the kingdom. Tothese houses may be added two belong- 
ing to the French Fathers of the Holy Ghost (du St. Esprit) 
who are missionaries, three Franciscan monasteries and 
two very small Benedictine monasteries. The convents are 
not much more numeruvus and are nearly all educational and 
tenanted by Sisters mostly of foreign origin. Probably 
there are not more than a dozen Portuguese nuns, all told, 
and about as many monks. The Portuguese hue and cry 
over the religious associations is a ridiculous but dangerous 
parody of the Spanish, which, at any rate, has a motive, for 
in that country there are a great number of monasteries 
and nunneries. Portugal is, unfortunately, a place where 
there are an amazing number of idle people who contrive to 
live on the smallest of incomes, and who use politics as a 
means to “arrive” and to add to their puny resources; hence 
this agitation. 


TOM JOHNSON. 





THE PICTURESQUE MAYOR OF CLEVELAND. 





new Mayor, very well, was speaking of how 

swamped he is with work and callers, and how 
hard t was to get at him, and he said that if you wanted an 
hovr’s talk with him the way to get it was to get him to give 
you ten minutes and then start the subject of taxation. And 
taxation, of course, with him leads in the end straight back 
to Henry George, and from Henry George it is but a short 
cut to the sentimental side of a character which, so far as 
externals go, h ngs out about as few indications of latent 
sentimentality as any you might meet. On general principles 
one would assume that a men who began life as a newsboy 
and, at the age of 46—Mayor Johnson will not be 47 until 
the 18th of next July—had accumulated a fortune of $15,- 
000,000 or $20,000,000, would not have had much time to 
develop sentiment, even if it were latent within him. But 
there is a sentimental side to him and you get a glimpse of 
it very quickly when he begins to talk of Henry George. 
He speaks of him with something more than mere admir- 
ation. There is a touch of tenderness in his very voice, 
which is the tenderness of genuine affection whenever he 
mentions Mr. George’s name. 

“He was the noblest man that ever lived,” he said, in 
speaking of him. “It was through my father I first met 
Mr. George. My father had been to hear him lecture and 
after the lecture had a talk with him in which he said: ‘Mr. 
George, 1 have a son who is a great admirer of yours.’ I 
had been reading Henry George’s books then and had talked 
to father agreat deal about him. So when Mr. George 
said he would like to meet me I went with my father to his 
house one night. I saidto him: ‘Mr. George, I have no 
way of saying or writing things. I can’t make speeches or 
make books, but I believe I can make money, and 1 would 
like to help youon in your work in that way.’ He told me 
not to be so sure I could not write or speak, and asked me 
if I had ever tried. I was with him from that time on—all 
through hs campaign for Mayor in 1886, during tte Dr. 
McGlynn times, you know. He was a wonderful man— 
Henry George. That tremendous mind of his wore out his 
poor, frail body. It was like putting a 30,000 horse power 
engine into a little naptha launch.” 

One day last week some document in French turned up 
in the Mayor’s office and there was talk of sending out and 
having it translated, but the Mayor said he thought he could 
read it and he did read it, and that day one of the evening 
papers had a story about Tom Johnson being a French 
scholar. 

“Now, I did not intend to say anything about that,” said 
the Mayor when asked, “but it is true enough that I did be- 
gin studying French two years and a half ago and have 
kept it up ever since. 

“I began with the idea I would learn to speak it before 
I learned to read it and Idid. The result is thatI can 
understand it a good deal better than I can speak it, and I 
can speak it a good deal better than I can write it. But I 
keep pegging away atit allthetime. I never miss my 
daily French lesson. Even during the thickest of the last 
campaign I did not miss a lesson. I have a Frenchman in 
my employ andI study with him. He does a little sec- 
retary work for me. I dictate letters to him in French and 
efter he has put them into real French for me they are first 
rate. Still I get along pretty well with it. The last time 
I was over in France I made my own way without an inter- 
preter and that was some satistaction. I have not got to 
reading French books, though, as yet. 

“As to getting through my work, I don’t let it bother 
me for one thing and don’t take it home with me at night 
for another. When I get home I throwthe whole thing 
off. I belong to my family then. I donot get down to 
New York very often now, but I shall be there more after 
awhile, when I get things going that I have in mind to 
undertake.” 

That Mayor Johns‘n is not without a touch of family 
pride is shown by the groups of ancestral portraits which 
adorn the wide and very handsome reception hall of his house. 
There is one portrait in particular which at once catches 
the eye of every visitor. It is that of a rosy-cheeked, 
strong-faced old gentleman in a soft hat of the kind worn 
more in the South in ante-bellum days than it is even now. 
No one has any doubt at first glance that it is a portrait of 
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Friday of this Week Sees the End of Our Great Annual May Sale, 
and These are Some of the Bargains We Offer: 


Eton Jackets 


Of Taffeta, of Cheviot, of Broadcloth and Brilliantine. 








Ali $45.00 Sample Suits marked ....... 0.0.0... .....-- $22.50 
Qj pote rie pas ci seteate receenerans neers $20.00 Just what you wll need all summer to wear with shirt 
; ample Suits marked........ .............:...:.. $18 00 , , 

All $9000: tele Se wade waists. Laid out on Tables and marked 50c on the $1.00. 
All $25.00 Sample Suits marke ..............:-0000--0+ $12.50 All $25 

, -00 Sample Et 
All $23.00 Sample Suits marked ........................-- $11.50 . a ee OS.0e 
All $20.00 Sample Suits marked...... ... ee $10.00 All $22.00 Sample Etons marked ....... ......esescoesoes $11.00 
All $18.00 Sample Suits ME DRE ersten vesiaatosbs, e5sec $9.00 All $19.50 Sample Etons marked .0.0........cscesee-ceso- $9.75 
All $15.00 Sample Suits marked .........0...2..0 0-0 $7,50 All $15.00 Sample Et ked 

These are the exact figures to a cent. : _ Ril each acegsiaramaecmmmaeamanaean $7.50 

All $10.00 Sample Etons marked........ ...ecese. e000 $5.00 


SEPARATE SKIRTS. 


There are scarcely two alike. Every one is a genuine 
work of art. Black’ Brilliantines, White Mohairs, 
Etamines in black and colors, swell Walking Skirts, and 
almost any kind of skirt that can be found you'll find here. 


All $5.00 Sample Etons marked .......eecccssss coe 
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ALL AT HALF PRICE. 





All $25.00 Sample Skirts marked .......... ............+. $12.50 A 

All $20.00 Sample Skirts marked ..............-.2...-0++- $10.00 

All $18.00 Sample Skirts marked........ .......000.2+:++: $9.00 

All $15.00 Sample Skirts marked ....... ........000.---+-+: $7.50 

All $12.00 Sample Skirts marked ........2....-2.20 12+. $6.00 ” 

All $11.50 Sample Skirts marked ........... LE ae $5 75 y 

All $10.00 Sample Skirts marked «cs... $6.00 (3 | 

All $8.50 Sample Skirts marked .....................--2+ $4.25 ire 

All $6.75 Sample Skirts marked .........2...-..0....00000 $3.38 ec ae 
| All. $5.00 Sample Skirts marked ......0... ....--.....00 $2.50 

All $4.00 Sample Skirts marked ................... ----.- $2 00 


B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., Broadway, Washington Avenue and St. Charles Street. 


Exquisite Sailor Blouse Suits of fine white Pique, 
trimmed in self or combination straps, double col- 


lars; the swellest of summer suits; regular 
price, $15.00 ....... .......... Special Sale Price 


New Shirt Waist Suits. 


lot of new, dainty Shirt Waist Suits, in both White 
Lawn and Chambrays; the white ones are all over 
of fine tucks, the chambrays are trimmed with in- 


$5.00 


sertion and pleatings; regular price, $6.50 
and $7.00 ................Special May Sale Price 


$10.00 











Mr. Johnson’s father, for the resemblance is sufficiently 
marked. But, as a matter of fact, it is a portrait ot Mrs. 
Johnson’s father, whose name, by the way, was Miss John- 
son before she became Mrs. Johnson by marrying the 
present Mayor of Cleveland about the time he had finished 
with mathematics up to and including calculus, and had got 
a startin the street car business—that is to say, when he 
was about 20 years of age. Through several generations 
both Mr. and Mrs. Johnson go back to a common ancestor, 
and this might account for the curious cropping out of a 
family resemblance between Mrs. Johnson’s husband and 
her father. The family, for that matter, is one that goes 
back into the colonial days through generations in which its 
men and its women were persons of forceful character who 
made their mark in their day and hour. Richard M. John- 
son, from whom Mrs. Johnson is descended, was the ninth 
Vice-President of the United States. 

Tom Johnson, in spite of the hard knocks he has had 
ind the fierce, aggressive battle for wealth he has made, 
has a youthful, almost boyish look, particularly in his 
noments of jovial outbursts, which are frequent. His hair 
is dark brown and curly with just a touch of gray beginning 
) make its appearance; his eyes are large and gentle with- 
vut a hint of the grim resolution of purpose there is behind 
them; his neck is so short his head rests well down on his 
broad shoulders—a thick-set rather paunchy man who 
weighs 225 or 230 pounds. His dress is as plain as his 
manners are amiable and easy. Black is, just now at 
least, his favorite color, even to his Derby hat. The only 
attempt at gaiety in his attire is in the rather dingy dabs of 
color in the cravat he wears with his turndown collar. 

There is one thing you notice, and that is that when you 
take his hand it is not the strong, blunt-fingered h nd that 
you naturally associate with the type of man he is. On 
the contrary, it is rather a small and delicate hand with 
fingers that are tapering and almost slender—a soft and just 
a little flabby hand and one that the palmists say mean 


sentimentalism and the artistic temperament, whatever that 
may be. But when you get down to the substantial square- 
toed boots which cover the feet and are not strangers to the 
tops of desks when His Honor sits down, you find nothing 
to suggest sentiment 1 sloppiness there. They are boots to 
kick their way straight through all the average run of ob- 
stacles that a man finds in his path in the journey through 
life—boots that at all even's have kicked their way to a 
pretty smooth road for their owner and are ready and vigor- 
ous enough for a lot more exercise of the same kind. 

It is no more surprising to learn that Mayor Johnson is 
much loved in his family than it is to understand why he is 
personally popular. There is a kindly good fellowship in 
his manner, which, with his undeniable sense of humor, and 
the frank bonhomie of his laugh, leaves no doubt that there 
is genuine amiability back of it all. Old Uncle Bishop, 
once Governor of Ohio, introduced the word “mixer” into 
the vernacular of professional politics. To be a good 
“mixer,” a genial mingler with the masses, is a great gift 
for a politician. It will have to be reckoned with in what- 
ever future political enterprises the Hon. Thomas L. John- 
As a “mixer” there is not a remotest 
He is a 


son may undertake. 
doubt that he will develop formidable strength. 
born “mixer,” is Mayor Johnson. 

And another quality he has that counts in politics as in 
everything else—he sticks to his friends. 

Mr. Johnson has a son and daughter, both the children 
just coming into manhood and womanhood. Mrs. Johnson, 
a woman of much refinement and amiability, is rather a 
prominent figure in Cleveland social life, and is much 
esteemed for her tact and gentleness of character. 

He has all the popularity of aman who breaks a sodden 
stagnation by doing things just at the time when the public 
had at last made up its mind that things had got to be done. 
The general attitude of Cleveland toward him so far is one 
In some quarters the approval has taken the 
In others 


of approval. 
form of a “Hurrah for Mayor Tom” enthusiasm. 


it isin the attitude of an amused waiting to see what he 
will do next. The papers contain columns of things he 
has said or is said to have said, or of exploits he is planning 
or is saidto be planning, for the future. It is quite 
generally expected that he will make “a bad break” of some 
sort pretty soon, but bad or good there is a settled conviction 
that it will be interesting. 

That he has got rather a long string of hobby-horses in 
his stable which he has not yet brought out, but which he 
will soon be riding four in the ring, is pretty much an 
article of faith with many even of those who are glad he is 
where he is. On the other hand, there are many more who 
think that with the Presidency in his eye he will keep these 
steeds under cover. 

The late adventures of “the Peerless” in bareback acts of 
this kind were not of a natureto encourage an imitation 
performance, and Mr. Johnson is not above noting the 
direction of the political wind. Not that heis in the least 
tainted with the free silver craze, forhe isn’t. He is, and 
always was, a Democrat of the hard money stripe. Insects 
about the “unearned increment” and Socialist bugs are more 
in the line of what is believed to be secretly troubling 
Thomas. 

But about one thing there is no shadow of doubt, and 
that is that he has done more to advertise Cleveland than 
any manof his generation, and that, incidentally, he has not 
gone wholly unheralded himself, and knows it and is glad 
of it. 

“I have had letters from all over this country and all 
over the world congratulating me on my election,” he said, 
speaking of this feature of his recent skyrocket rush into 
prominence. “I have had them from England, from 
France, from Germany, and even from Australia. I get 
the biggest mail I ever hadin my life. I go through it 
every morning before I go down to the office. 

New York Sun. 
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THE ARTISTS’ GUILD. 


On exibition at Strauss’ beautiful gallery 
at the present time are a number of works 
of art by the members of the Artists’ Guild 
of St. Louis. The specimens exhibited are of 
a truly remarkable excellence in the different 
lines of work. They show that there is in 
this city a number of workers whose 
performances are worthy of the appreciation 
and patronage of the discerning people of 
taste and wealth. 

In the work of a young man named Wolff 
there is abreathof freedom and an indepen- 
dence of treatment that are refreshing. His 
painting is poetical and yet his touch is rea- 
listic. In two of his canvases in which there 
appear women in the fields he has no little 
of the feeling of the Barbizon school, and I 
have seen hgh priced pictures by famous 
Frenchmen that did not compare with them 
for general effect. Mr. Wolff has not yet, 
apparently, settled into a style. He tries too 
many things, but he does everything with a 
care and sincerity that are admirable. 

Mr. C. Winter is another artist who is not 
trammeled by any narrow devotion to one 
field. His “Prophet,” for instance, has 
glaring defects in drawing, notably in the 
left shoulder, but the modeling of the left 
arm and hand, the serious tone of the face, 
the general pose of the body leaning over the 
great book in which the Prophet writes, are 
conceived and executed in a way that shows 
the worker no finical workman. He is apt, 
too, to go astray in his color, to put it ona 
ittle too thick, when one thinks he should 
not, but in the main he paints with the true 
artist vision. Mr. Winter is ambitious, but 
he is not ambitious above his promise. He 
has the eye for a bit of nature, and the free, 
sure touch that marks the artist who “knows 
himself, and knowing dares maintain.” 

Some of Mr. C. G. Waldeck’s portraits 
are very good indeed; his attempts at pic- 
tures outside the portrait line are not so 
worthy, in this collection, but it is to be said 
in mitigation that these are more nearly 
allied to sketches than to finished paintings. 
Mrs. Blackman has on view a number of 
canvases, and they all reveal a felicity of 
style that is attractive tothe observer. The 
work is woman’s work, distinctly. It has 
feminine deftness, but it does not attack its 
subject in a way that speaks of determina- 
tion to pull the heart out of a scene by the 

roots. 

Mr. F. L. Stoddard’s work always has 
distinction. It is highly decorative. It 
leans a little toward flat tones, but it is won- 
derfully effective. The work shows that 
Mr. Stoddard is a good draughtsman. His 
color, even when pale, is true to the general 
tone in which his work is conceived. His 
mastery of light is remarkable. The Stod- 
dard pictures in this exhibition stand out 
distinctly. 

Mr. Bringhurst,the sculptor, is represented 
by a little bit of plaster that is remarkaple 
for its ease. It’s only a man standing 
meditatively with his hands in his pockets, 
but it has elasticity in every line, and char- 
acter settled over all. Two other pieces of 
sculpture are remarkable. They are from 
the studio of Miss Pfeiffer. One called 
“The Rubaiyat” is an exquisite piece of 
modeling, a man and a woman, nude, walk- 
ing under a floating robe or banner, as a 
shade. The piece has witching grace, and it 
suggests motion, a thing not found save in 
the very best sculpture extant. Another 
piece, adesign for a clock, shows a nude 
woman clasping a pillar in an attitude of 
wonderful abandoned ease. The woman’s 
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body is gracefully outlined, the hair very 
fluent, the upstretched arm very undulant 
against the pillar. Miss Pfeiffer’s sculpt- 
ures assert themselves to the eye instantly. 
They are very good. 

A picture of Mr. Charles Nagel, by Zorn, 
was on exhibition, but it has been removed. 
It is a good Zorn, but a poor Nagel. 

These are but a few notes of a very hasty 
rush through the Strauss gallery. The pict- 
ures that have not been noticed in this arti- 
cle are all worthy of the careful attention of 
local connoisseurs. It was agreeable tonote 
thatthe magic word “sold” appeared upon 
so many of the canvases and modelings, 
but the word should appear oftener. The 
collection is one that will astonish people 
who go about saying that there is no art- 
spirit nor art-work in this community. 

The exhibition will be open until Saturday 
evening, and no one who cares for painting 
or sculpture should miss it. The Artists’ 
Guild is worth while. It should hold exhi- 
bitions more frequently. It should let its 
light shine. Pinx. 
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A SLIGHT MISTAKE. 





She was a dear old lady, in whom all her 
friends felt a separate sense of possession, 
and whose capacity for committing gentle 
blunders made her just a little bit dearer 
still. Among her acquaintances of long 
standing, though much younger than her- 
self, was a Mrs Tarpley, who, left a most 
beautiful and interesting widow before she 
was 20, remained for fifteen years a patron 
of fidelity, and then s epped from the high 
pedestal on which a generation of young 
ladies and not a few married ones had 
placed her, to preside over the home of 
Judge James Madden Cooke, and to be a 
gracious stepmother to his only daeghter. It 
was Mrs. Cooke’s card which the servant 
had just brought up to the dear, old lady. 

“Now, mother,” Isabel and Kate en- 
treated, after they had added a few swift 
touches to her dress and hair; “now, mother, 
don’t forget and call her Mrs. Tarpley.” 

“I won’t, I really won’t,” their mother 
said, as she went out the door, and all the 
way down the stairs she kept saying to her- 
self, “Mrs. Cooke —Cooke—Cooke—Mrs. 
Cooke.” 

Presently the parlor door opened; there 
was a sound of affectionate farewells, a roll 
of carriage wheels, and the gentle hostess 
was heard making her way back to the sec- 
ond floor. Isabel met her at the top of the 
steps. There was asubdued despondency 
on the mother’s face. 

“Mother, you didn’t—” 

“No, Isabel,” she replied emphatically, 
“I called her Mrs. Cooke all the time.” 

“Well, what is it then?” 

Her mother sank into her rocking chair. 
“Nothing, Isabel, nothing at all,” she an- 
swered meekly, “except that when I went 
in I said, ‘I am so glad to see you, Mrs. 
Cooke. How is Mr. Tarpley?” 
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SHAMEFUL! 


About 4 o’clock in the afternoon of the 
day following the recent “panic” on Wall 
street a handsomely gowned New York 
woman laboring under intense excitement 
was heard to say to her companion, as they 
stood awaiting their hansom, “I don’t care 
what you say! These brokers of mine are 
horrid gamblers! Why, do you know, they 
have taken every dollar I made playing 
bridge this winter!” 
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COUNTESS VON WALDERSEE. 





There are many American women who 
have become noblewomen, but there is only 
one who has ever become aunt to an em- 
press—the Countess Von Waldersee, and 
she not only holds that exalted position, but 
is also distinguished as heing the only 
American woman who ever became a 
princess in her own right, quite aside from 
any title acquired by marriage. The coun- 
tess is really the Princes de Noer, this title 
having been conferred upon her by the 
Emperor of Austria many years ago. 

Few people in this country know the 
romantic and remarkable life story of this 
American princess, who has never returned 
to her native land since she left it, forty-five 
years ago, then a young girl in the glory of 
her beauty and first youth. She has been 
so closely associated with the exclusive life 
of the high nobility of Berlin that Ameri- 
cans, traveling or at home, could not know 
of the American woman who is acknowl- 
edged to be almost a power behind the 
German throne. 

This remarkable woman, although the 
daughter of a New York grocer, married 
successively a royal personage and a scion 
of one of the most exclusive families of the 
proud German nobility. She frankly used 
her influence to bring about the marriage of 
the present German emperor and her niece, 
and has proven herself to be a most remark- 
able match-maker. Her husband holds one 
of the highest positions at court, because of 
her influence, and he was sent to China at 
her request. Thus’ she _  is_ really 


one of the most brilliant and interesting 
women of the century, but the fact 
that she lives in Germany makes it impos- 

ble for the English-speaking world to have 
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Suits chemically cleaned and pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


j Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
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a true knowledge of her power and achieve- 
ments; for, although a woman’s influence 
may be very great and far-reaching in Ger- 
many, her personality is always hidden, the 
“new woman” and “women’s rights” being 
utterly unknown qualities in the kaiser’s 
domain.—Woman’s Home Componion. 
ee 
FICKLE MEMBERS. 











Miss Nebb—‘‘Have you many active mem- 
bers in your Bachelor Girls’ Club?’’ 

Miss Dimples—‘‘Two.’’ 

Miss Nebb—‘‘Any honorary members?’’ 

Miss Dimples—‘‘Eight. They were active 
members until they married.’’—Ohio State 
Journal. 

et 

AT ATLANTIC CiTy:—It was Sunday 
evening. He stood pensive, looking at the 
unsympathetic surf. On the morrow he 
would be again behind the ribbon-counter. 
“Good waves,” he soliloquized, “we be of 
one blood. We arrive at the shore in great 
style—and we go away broke! ”—/niladelphia 
Press. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s Broadway and Locust. 

M William Houser has gone to Pass Chris- 
tia 

Dr, and Mrs. K. C. Chase have gone to reside 


at Hillsboro, Ill. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kugene F. Smith are at present 
in Atlantic City. 

Miss Laura M. Green, of Colorado Springs, is 
visiting friends in St. Louis. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charless Cabanne will leave 
shortly for Point Aux Barques. 

Miss Felicia Judson is entertaining her cousin, 
Miss Porter, of Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. J. N. Edwards, of Jefferson City, who has 
been visiting here, has returned home. 

Mrs. Paul Winton is entertaining her mother, 
Mrs. E. H. Roberts, of Robertsville, Mo. 

Whist will be given Mrs. Ferd. P. Kaiser, at 
the Glen Echo Club Thursday afternoon. 


Mrs. James Hale, of Dickson street, left last 
week for Denver, Colorado, to visit her daughter. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Saylor, of 3709 West Pine 
boulevard, will close their home in a few weeks 
and go abroad. 

Mrs. Samuel Glover, of the Hotel Berlin, has 
gone to visit Mr. and Mrs. Griff Glover, near 
Springfield, Mo, 

Mr.anaMrs. EK. B. Prior, of West Pine boule- 
vard, lately entertained Mr. Prior’s mother, 
from Palmyra, Mo. 

Mrs. Frank Obear, of Hamilton avenue. is en- 
tertaining her sister, Mrs. Kmma Davidson 
Neukels of Jefferson City, Mo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ames, who have been 
spending the past six months in the orient, will 
return to St. Louis in a short time. 

Mrs. Robert Carr, accompanied by her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Meysenburg, are at the Chicago Beach 
Hotel, awaiting the opening of Mackinac. 

Mrs. William Marshal Magill, of Westminster 
place, accompanied by her two children, will 
leave this week for the Eastern coast resorts. 

Miss Viola Jones, of Sedalia, who has been 
spending the winter with Mrs. Theodore 
Shelton, of Lindell boulevard, left for home last 
week, 

Mrs. Robert Maguire, accompanied by Mrs. 
Max Jolly, left a few days ago fora visit to Mrs. 
Jolly’s mother, Mrs, Ellen Kaiser, at her country 
home. 

Mrs. Grace Jannary has taken Mrs. Clara 
Tracy’s house on Washington avenue. Mrs. 
Tracy later will join her mother in Coburg, 
Canada, 

Mrs. Henry Stanley will leave in a short’ time 
for Baltimore to be present ata reunion of her 
family the ‘“Indens,” which will be held there in 
a short time. 

Mr. and Mrs. S. Blackwell will leave to-mor- 
row for the Minnesota lakes. Later they will 
go to Atlantic City, Bar Harbor, Naragansett 
Pier and other points. 

The wedding of Miss Nellie Anheuser and Mr. 
Charles B. Dieckriede, will take place on June 
5th. Miss Anheuser will be attended by her 
sister as maid of honor 

Mrs. Saunders Foster, accompanied by her 
three children and her nephew, Mr. W. H. 
Barnett, leaves in a short time for her ranch, 
Cross Keys, in the Southwest. 

Mrs. Edward Campbell, who has gone to Mem- 
phis to attend the Confederate reunion in that 
city, will spend a fortnight or three weeks with 
her sister there before returning. 

Mrs. Edward Fidler, of Webster Groves, gave 
. linen shower last week in honor of their 

ghter, Miss Edna Fidler, whose engagement 

Mr. John Sehrt was formally announced to 

icir friends on the occasion. 

Col. and Mrs. J. G. Butler, of Lindell boule- 

rd, will leave on Sunday for New York. Later 

will board their yacht the Duguesne, and 

ud the summer cruising on the Eastern coast. 

ir daughter, Mrs. Ross W. Eastlick, will join 
em ina short time, 

Mr.and Mrs. W. S. Burroughs, of Cleveland 
Ohio, have announced the engagement of thei 
laughter, Miss Grace Burroughs, to Mr. John C. 
McLachlin, of St. Louis, Mo. Miss Burroughs is 
vell known in Cleveland society circles as one 

{ the leaders of the younger set. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Vest, Jr., and their two 

iildren, who have been visiting Mrs. Jackson, 

Thornby Place, will go on to their cottage at 
Sweet Springs for the summer. They will be 

ned later by Senator and Mrs. Vest, who have 

nmakiuga visit to friends at Hot Springs 
the past fortnight. 

Mr, and Mrs. John Musick, of 4535 Cook ave. 

ve announced the engagement of their daugh- 

r,Miss Clyde Musick, to Dr. Elmo Patten 
rterfield. The wedding will be a quiet one of 
rly June.Miss Wilmuth Evans, of Lewis place, 


assisted by Miss 
boulevard, gave a luncheon and linen shower 
Monday afternoon in honor of Miss Musick. 

Miss Austin, of Chicago, who has been for 
some time the guest of Mrs. James Robinson, of 
Vandeventer place, left on Saturday to return to 


Katherine Coker of Page 


her home. During her stay in St. Louis she was 
a great deal entertained. Mrs. Robinson gave 
her a handsome luncheon at the St. Louis club, 
Miss Maude Nied inghaus a luncheon at the 
Country club, and Mrs. Charlie Drummond a 
luncheon on Friday last at the Lindell. 

A notable wedding of this week, is that of Miss 
Frances Young, of 3041 Lucas avenue, and Mr. 
William Belknap Allen, of Kentucky. The cere- 
mony will take place at eight o’clock in the 
evening on Thursday, May 30th, at the First Con- 
gregational Church, Rev. Dr. C. H. Patton 
officiating. Miss Katharine Van Norstrand, a 
cousin of the bride, will attend her as maid of 
honor. The two bridesmaids will be Misses 
Carrie Howard and Maude Curtiss. Mr. Allen 
will be accompanied by his brothers, Mr. Lafron 
Allen, of Louisville, Ky., as best man, and 
Messrs, Truman and Harry Allen as groomsmen. 
Two brothers of the bride, Messrs. Charles and 
Arthur Young, who will come on from Yale Col- 
lege, will complete the bridal party. At the con- 
clusion of the ceremony the relatives and inti- 
mate friends will return to the home of the 
bride’s uncle, Dr. Truman Post, of 3014 Lucas 
avenue, where a small recep'ion will be held. 
The newly wedded pair will reside in Woodlake, 
Ky. Among the out-of-town guests to be present 
are the groom’s father, Mr. C. J. F. Allen, of Ken- 
tucky and Mr. and Mrs. Belknap,of Kentucky. 
Miss Young is the granddaughter of Dr. Truman 
M. Post, and a daughter of Mr. Daniel C, Young. 


et Ft 
Turor—An instructor in one of the 
most prominent schools in St. Louis desires 
to act as tutor during the summer vacation 
References exchanged. Address T. R. 57 


care MIRROR. 
ee 


IN A ROSE GARDEN. 


A hundred years from now, dear heart, 
We shall not care at all. 
It will not matter then a whit 
The honey or the gall. 
The summer days that we have known 
Will then forgotten be and flown, 
The garden will be overgrown 
Where now the roses fall. 


A hundred years from now, dear heart, 
We shall not dread the pain, 

The throbbing, crimson tide of life 
Will not have left a strain, 

The song we sing together, dear, 

The threat’ning shadows that we fear 

Will mean no more than means a tear, 
Amidst a summer’s rain. 


A hundred years from now, dear heart, 
The grief will all be o’er, 

The sea of care will surge in vain 
Upon a careless shore. 

The glasses we turn down to-day 

Here, at the parting of the way— 

We shall be wineless then as they, 
And shall not mind it more. 


A hundred years from now, dear heart, 
We'll neither know nor care 

What comes of all life’s bitterness, 
Or followed love’s despair 

So fill the glasses up again 

And kiss me through the rose-leaf rain, 

We ll build one castle more in Spain, 
And dream One more dream there. 


—John Bennett, 
eet 

In Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff’s “Notes 
from a Diary; 1889-1891,” there is told a 
really good story of an Indian official of the 
name of Paul, who, going home one night in 
the West-end of London, saw a gentleman 
vain'y trying to open his door with a latch- 
key. The Indian officer, going up, volun- 
teered to open the door, whereupon the 
tipsy man said, “May 1 ask your name, 
sir?” To this the other replied, “My name 
is Paul.” On which, after some reflection, 
the tipsy man said, “Oh! Paul is your name, 
is it? By the way, did you ever get any 
reply to that long, rambling epistle you wrote 


to the Ephesians.” 
ee 
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A SMILE DOCTOR. 


There is in London at the present time an 
individual who can scarcely be described 
otherwise than as a “smile” doctor. Fora 
small fee he will transform the most uncomely 
laugh or smile into beauty and elegant play- 
fulness of the lips—only he must have his 
fee first. As many know, it is no easy 
matter to control the gambols of the lips 
and mouth, and small wonder, then, that the 
services of the “smile” doctor are greatly in 
demand. On the occasion of every visit, 
this gentleman puts his subject through cer- 
tain lip and mouth exercises, which are of 
his own invention, and by constant practice 
the desired pretty smile is obtained in a few 
weeks. Actresses and music-hall artists, 
largely patronize this smiling tutor, and 
rumor has it that the individual in question 
is, in this way, fast amassing wealth. 


et et 
BEST SHE KNEW. 





A bride and groom who recently went to 
housekeeping on Cedar avenue are blessed 
with a maid of all work who is fresh from 
the Emerald isle. This is her first “place,” 
and her ignorance of domestic affairs is only 
equaled by her adaptability and her cheer- 
ful willingness to learn. At first she didn’t 
know the names of the ordinary household 
utensils, even mistaking, on one occasion 
when there was company at dinner, the ice 
pick for the carving steel. One day last 
week the bride had been doing some shopping 
and, among other things, she bought an um- 
brella stand for the vestibule. It was late 
when she reached home. “Did any pack- 
ages come?” she asked. “Yis, mum,” was 
the reply. “Th’ wagon cum width’ cuspi- 
dore fer th’ umbrellies.”—Philadelphia Reeord. 

ee 
BRIDGET’S GRIEVANCE. 


The wifeof a clever detective is said to 
have powers nearly equal to those possessed 
by her husband. Not long ago she began to 
notice that dimes and quarters were daily 
disappearing as if by magic from the ‘‘change 
purse’ in which she kept silver for small 
purchases. She was inclined to suspect one 
of her two maids, a sullen Irish girl, but was 
unwilling to accuse her. After some thought 
she wrote on a slip of paper: “Neither 





Bridget nor Celia must take any money from 
this purse.” This slip she put into the purse 
with some silver and awaited developments. 

Two days later Bridget came to her and 
gave ‘‘warning.” 

‘‘What is the matter?” asked her mistress, 
innocently. 

“T’ll_ be going to another place,’’ said 
Bridget, vindictively, ‘‘and it’s yourself that 
knows the rayson. I’ll not stay in a house 
where I’m accused of stealing money out of 
a little ould purse that’s nivver had more 
than $2 in it since I took service here!”’ 
—The New Yorker. 

ee 
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14 
WHAT JEWS THINK OF JESUS. 





Two weeks ago the MIRROR, commenting 
upon the fact that Kuehn, Loeb & Co. were 
the only firm that didn’t squeeze the lambs 
in the Wall Street flurry, and the popular 
opinion that Jacob Schiff, the head of the 
firm in question, was known as “the whitest 
man in Wall Street,” expressed wonder that 
anyone should wonder at a Jew’s mercy or 
gentleness, since Christ himself was a Jew. 
Rabbi Spitz, of the Jewish Voice, essentially 
a Spitz, remarked that the MIRROR was 
“jollying the Jews.” Pomeranians to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the MIRROR was 
not jollying anybody. The reference to 
Jesus was simply a reference to the fact that 
the qualities the crowd wondered at in Mr. 
Schiff were not qualities strange or foreign 
to Jews. And that this was not jollying is 
proved by a recent symposium of learned 
Jews upon the subject of Jesus. The Pom- 
eranian Spitz may notthink much of Jesus 
or he may think a great deal of that character 
in the history of his race, but the symposium 
referred to shows that at least the cultured 
Jews are not offended by any reference to 
Him the Christians call the Saviour. In 
an appendix to Funk & Wagnalls’ recent 
reprint of George Croly’s novel, “Salathiel,” 
a number of Jewish scholars and rabbis 
respond to the question: “What is the Jewish 
Thought To-day of Jesus of Nazareth?” The 
symposium is condensed below from the 
Literary Digest. 

The first answer is from Dr. Isidore 
Singer, manag ng editor of the Jewish En- 
cyclopedia, now in process of publication. 
He says in part: 

“I regard Jesus of Nazareth asa Jew of 
the Jews, one whom all Jewish people are 
learning to love. His teaching has been an 
immense service to the world in bringing 
Israel’s God to the knowledge of hundreds 
of millions of mankind. 

“The great change in Jewish thought con- 
cerning Jesus of Nazareth I can not better 
illustrate than by this fact: When I wasa 
boy, had my father, who was a very pious 
man, heard the name of Jesus uttered from the 
pulpit of our synagogue, he and every other 
man in the congregation would have left the 
building, and the rabbi would have been dis- 
missed at once. Now, it is not strange, in 
many synagogues, to hear sermons preached 
eulogistic of this Jesus, and nobody thinks 
of protesting—in fact, we are glad to claim 
Jesus as one of our people.” 

One of the most striking expressions of 
opinion is from Dr. Kaufman Kohler, rabbi 
of Temple Beth-El, New York. Hewrites: 

“The true history of Jesus is so wrapped 
up in myth, the story of his life told in the 
Gospels so replete with contradictions, that 
it is rather difficult forthe unbiased reader 
to arrive at the true historical facts. Still 
the beautiful tales about the things that 
happened around the lake of Galilee show 
that there was a spiritual daybreak in that 
dark corner of Judea, of which official Juda- 
ism had failed to take sufficient cognizance. 
‘The stone that the builders rejected has 
become the cornerstone’ of a new world. 

“His whole manner of teaching, the so- 
called Lord’s Prayer, the Golden Rule the 
code of ethics expounded for the elect ones 
in the Sermon of the Mount, no less than 
his miraculous cures, show him to have been 
one of the Essenes, a popular saint. But he 
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The Mirror 


was more than an ordinary teacher and 
healer of men. He went to the very core 
of religion and laid bare the depths of the 
human soul. As a veritable prophet, Jesus, 
in such striking manner, disclaimed allegi- 
ance to any of the Pharisean schools and 


asked for no authority but that of the living ~ 


voice within, while passing judgment on the 
low, in order to raise life to a higher stand- 
ard. He was a bold religious and social 
reformer, eager to regenerate Judai-m. 
True, a large number of sayings were 
attributed to the dead master by his disciples 
which had been current in the schools. 
Still, the charm of true originality is felt in 
these utterances of his when the great reali- 
ties of life, when the idea of Sabbath, the 
principle of purity, the value of a human 
soul, of woman, even of the abject sinner, 
are touched upon. None can read these 
parables and verdicts of the Nazarene and 
not be thrilled with the joy of a truth un- 
spelled before. There is wonderful music 
in the voice which stays an angry crowd, 
saying, ‘Let him that is without sin cast the 
first stone!’—that speads the words ‘Be 
like children, and you are not far from the 
kingdom of God!’ 

“<Did the Jews reject Christ?’ 
anticipated a reign of perfect love, but cen- 
turies of hatred came. Could the Jews, 
victims of Christian intolerance, look with 
calmness and admiration upon Jesus, in 
whose name all the atrocities were prepetra- 
ted? Still, the leading thinkers of Judaism 
willingly recognized that the founder of the 
Christian Church, as well as that of 
Islamism, was sent by divine Providence to 
prepare the pagan world for the Messianic 
kingdom of truth and righteousness. The Jew 
of to-day beholds in Jesus an inspiring ideal of 
matchless beauty. While he lacks the ele- 
ment of stern justice expressed so forcibly 
in the law and in the Old-Testament char- 
acters, the firmness of self-assertion so neces- 
sary to the full development of manhood, all 
those social qualities which build up the 
home and society, industry and worldly pro- 
gress, he is the unique exponent of the prin- 
ciple of redeeming love. His name as helper 
of the poor, as sympathizing friend of the 
fallen, as brother of every fellow sufferer, 
as lover of man and redeemer of woman, 
has become the inspiration, the symbol, and 
the watchword for the world’s greatest 
achievements in the field of benevolence. 
While continuing the work of the synagogue, 
the Christian Church with the larger means 
at her disposal created those institutions of 
charity and redeeming love that accom- 
plished wondrous things. The very sign of 
the cross has lent a new meaning, a holier 
pathos to suffering, sickness, and sin, so as 
to offer new practical solutions for the great 
problems of evil which fill the human heart 
with new joys of self-sacrificing love. 

“All this modern Judaism gladly acknowl- 
edges, reclaiming Jesus as one of its greatest 
sons. But it denies that one single man, or 
one church, however broad, holds the key to 
many-sided truth. It waits for the time when 
all life’s deepest mysteries will have been 
spelled and to the ideals of sage and saint 
that of the seeker of all that is good, beauti- 
ful, and true will have been joined; when 
Jew and Gentile, synagogue and church, will 
merge into the church universal, into the 
great city of humanity whose name is ‘God 


>” 


Jesus 


is there. 
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Cesare Lombroso, the celebrated crimino- 
logist and professor in the University of 
Turin, says: 

“In my eyes Jesus is one of the greatest 
geniuses the world has produced; but he was, 
like all geniuses, somewhat unbalanced, an- 
ticipating by ten centur’es the emancipation 
of the slave, and by twenty centuries social- 
ism and the emancipation of woman. He 
did not proceed by a precise, systematic 
demonstration, but through short sentences 
and by leaps and bounds, so that without the 
downfall of the Temple, and without the 
persecutions of the Christians under Nero, 
his work would have been lost.” 

Dr. Max Nordau, the critic and philoso- 
pher, writes: 

“Jesus is soul of our soul, as he is flesh of 
our flesh. Who, then, could think of ex- 
cluding him from the people of Israel? St. 
Peter will remain the only Jew who said of 
the son of David, ‘I know not the man.’ If 
the Jews upto the present time have not 
publicly rendered homage to the sublime 


moral beauty of the figure of Jesus, it is be- 
cause their tormentors have always perse- 
cuted, tortured, assassinated them in his 
name. The Jews have drawn their con- 
clusions from the disciples as to the Master, 
which was a wrong, a wrong pardonable in 
the eternal victims of the implacable, cruel 
hatred of those who call themselves Chris- 
tians. Every time that a Jew mounted to 
the sources and contemplated Christ alone, 
without his pretended faithful, he cried 
with tenderness and admiration: ‘Putting 
aside the Messianic mission, this man is ours. 
He honors our race and we claim him as we 
claim the Gospels—flowers of Jewish liter- 
ature, and only Jewish.’ ” 

Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, of the Sinai Con- 
gregation and professor of rabbinical liter- 
ature inthe University of Chicago, says: 
“Under close analysis, his precepts will be 
found to contain nothing that was new. 
There is scarce an expressiin credited to 
him but has its analogon in the well-known 
sayings of the rabbis. He did not pretend 
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to founda newreligion. The doctrines he 
dev: oped were the familiar truths of Israel’s 
etic monotheism. Nor did his ethical 


ad amation sound a note before unknown 
in tne household of the synagogue or in the 
schools). He was in method a wonderfully 
gifted Hagadist. His originality lies in the 
str:xing form which he undertook to give 


to the old vitalities of his ancestral religion. 
He moved the heart of the people. 

“The Jews of every shade of religious be- 
lief do not regard Jesus inthe light of Paul’s 
theology. But the gospel Jesus, the Jesus 
who teaches so superbly the principles of 
Jewish ethics, is revered by all the liberal 
expounders of Judaism. His words are 
studied: the New Testament forms a part 
of Jewish literature. Among the great pre- 
ceptors that have worded the truths of which 
Judaism is the historical guardian, none, in 
our estimation and esteem, takes precedence 
of the rabbi of Nazareth. To impute to us 
suspicious sentiments concerning him does 
great injustice. We know him to be among 
our greatest and purest.” 

Fe et 
OLD SAWS IN RHYME. 





A workman is known by the state of his tools; 

Wise men live in houses erected by fools. 

Halt the world doesn’t know how the other half 
lives; 

Who cuts doesn’t shuffle; there’s honor ’mong 
thieves, 

Who staysinthe mill grinds—not who comes 
out and goes; 

An inch may be much—at the end of your nose, 

Twocan play at that game; getting down to 
hard pan; 

\s gay as a butterfly; under the ban. 

As dark as a pocket; as blind as a bat; 

‘aking coals to Newcastle; knocked in a cocked 
hat. 

A friend in the market beats money in the chest; 

Begin on the best and you’ll always have best. 

Praise to the face is but open disgrace; 

Tis hurrying often that loses the race. 

Love flies out the window when poverty knocks 

At the door; put yourself in his place; in a box, 

Each one for himself and the devil for all; 

‘Those who are not high up have not far to fall. 


A pint is a pound all the whole world around; 
A man born for hanging will never be drowned. 


It taketh a smart man to be a great fool: 
Don’t gnaw ata file; easy fool’s a knave's tool. 
\s plenty as fingers and toes; true as steel; 
Faith has a quiet heart; slippery as an eel. 
‘rhe more one possesses the more he’!' desire; 
smart Aleck; he won't set the river afire. 
A dog that will fetch bones will carry them, 
too; 
(;ood manners insure success; rich as a Jew. 
What won’t make a pot may a pot-lid produce; 
Off his base; money talks; he has got a screw 
loose. 
iriving pigs to poor market; don’t strain at a 
gnat 
ud swallow a camel; a brick in his hat. 
. fool rides a free horse to death; toe the mark; 
ft side of a plank; in the dumps; on a lark. 
ssom before the fruit comes; black as ink; 
s proud as a peacock; as quick as a wink. 
folly were pain there’d be groans in each 


house; 
cat that wears gloves never catches a mouse. 


et 


Dollard: “Bis dat qui cito dat.” That’s 
Eye-talian, I guess. What’s it mean? Do 
ou know? 


Scollard: Literally, “He gives twice who 
‘ives quickly.” A freer translation would 
e: “He who gives quickly gives twice as 
much as he would if he stopped to think it 
over.”—Philadelphia Press. 

Fe Ft 


Mermod & Jaccard’s on Broadway. 
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NERO, ARTIST. 





Nothing in his life became Nero like the 
leaving of it; and had his love of art been 
mere affectation, it would scarcely have 
shown in those few terrible moments that 
precede deliberate death. He was still 
singing and acting in the theatres of Greece, 
when the news reached him of the revolt of 
the Gallic legions. Reluctantly leaving the 
Grecian boards, he became an unwilling 
visitant to Rome, where, instead of putting 
the city in defence and calling out the levies, 
he passed his time in examining the con- 
struction of some new musical instruments 
submitted to his notice. Two or three days 
wasted in this manner allowed the rebellious 
forces to approach so near Rome that all 
chance of averting destruction seemed well- 
nigh hopeless. Energetic measures even at 
this pinch might have staved off final ruin, 
but Nero’s projected coup-de-main was of 


so singular a nature that even his 
friends could ill contain their ridicule. 
He gathered together all the singers 
and dancers from the theatres, had 


them dressed like Amazons, and placing 
himself at their head, ordered the 
city gates to be flung open, for that thus he 
would go out to meet the foe. Being with 
difficulty dissuaded from this mad project, 
he next declared that he would go to face 
them by himself, trusting to his beautiful 
voice and his passion and his tears to work 
upon their feelings. But when the push 
came, and the armies were close to the city, 
his friends all deserted him, and Nero was 
left alone. Only a freed man of his, named 
Phaon, and the boy Sporus, whom he loved, 
and two slaves, still remained faithful to 
him; and with these he set off to Phaon’s 
country house, in a storm of thunder and 
lightning, riding with his face covered with 
a handkerchief. They passed the camps 
where the soldiers were cheering for the 
usurper, and when they at last arrived at 
Phaon’s house, they had tocreep through 
marshes and reeds to get in unobserved. 
His clothes were all torn, and his shoes; his 
body also was torn with brambles; and in 
this way he was brought into a small 
chamber underground in Phaon’s house. 
There he bade them diga grave and Sporus 
to begin the funeral lament. And Nero 
looked at the grave, and said “What an 
artist dies in me!” Now, even while he was 
speaking, the hoofs of his pursuers’ steeds 
were heard clattering in the distance, every 
minute getting louder and louder, and Nero 
burst into a verse of song froma scene in a 
tragedy—“The gallop of swift-footed horses 
strikes on my ear” And when he had 
finished singing, he set a dagger to his 
throat, and so died—the musician to the 
last—strange compound of art and villainy, 
such as the world has never seen again.—J. 


F. Rowbotham. 
ee 
Crawford—*“Come around to the house and 


have dinner, old boy.” 

Crabshawe—“Not on your life. I brought 
you home when you were drunk the other 
night, and your wife got a good look at me.” 

ee 

“You’re working over that telegram pretty 
hard. Is it too long?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” replied the sweet young 
thing. “It’s only nine words, and I’m try- 
ing to work in another word without chang- 
ing the meaning.” —Chicago Evening Post. 

et 

A FoREGONE CONCLUSION.—“You think 
she loves you then?” “Think! My dear 
boy, how can she help it?”—Cleveland Plain 


Dealer. 








THE MASCULINE SHOPPER. 





The masculine shopper is abroad just now 
buying lengths of madras and gingham. 
Whether these are to be made into shirt 
waists or just into old-fashioned shirts is a 
that agitates the minds of the 
women who look on. The masculine shop- 
per is not hard to please. He doesn’t ask 
half as many questions as his sister, and he’s 
twice as prompt in making a decision. Here 
are some of the things that he does not ask: 

“Will it wash?” 

“Is it becoming to me?” 

“Haven’t you anything as pretty as this 
for 6 cents?” 

“What are the most fashionable colors 


question 


this spring?” 

“Can I get it out of two yards?” 

“Don’t you think a blue necktie would 
look sweet with it?” 

No. He shuts his eyes, trusts to Provi- 
dence and buys whatever his hand first 
lights on. Ifthis happens to be pink, and 
his hair is also coral-colored, it makes very 
little difference to Mr. Man. He seems to 
feel secure in the idea that he looks well in 
anything. 

“I’m not going to buy any blue oxes this 
year,” whispered one masculine creature to 
another in ashopon Saturd-y. “Mine were 
all blue last year and they faded in a beastly 
way.” 

“Pink’s as bad. Mine were all pink,” re- 
sponded the other, gutturally, “and they 
became white in a deucedly short time. 
Let’s try green.” And green of various 
shades they bought, with small regard for 
variety, but an obvious determination to 
avoid the mistakes of the previous season. 

A benighted woman was in the shops last 
week, having come with a brother, at his 
express desire, to help him choose some 
shirtings. She had full faith in her taste, 
which is really good and so she started in 
blithely. 

“Oh, Jack, here’s a lovely piece,” she 
said. “Isn’t that a sweet shade, and it’s 
madras, and so won’t fade. And only 15 
cent a yard! Take some off that.” 

“Too loud,” ‘replied the man concisely. 

“This is a sweet one,” exclaimed the 
woman, undaunted. “It’ll keep its color if 
it’s laundered carefully; 1246 cents! My, 
but it’s cheap!” 

“Too dark,” said the man. 

“Well, how’s this?” asked the patient 
woman. “I never sawa daintier and cleaner- 


looking design,” 
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Wherever 
You May Go 


A KODAK should be your constant com- 
panion. You may carry it in your hand or 
in your pocket—it is never in the way. 


We will allow a special discount of 20% 
on all Kodaks. Thus a little Brownte, for 
2x2 pictures, will cost only 80c, anda No. 2 
Flexo Kodak, for 31¢x3'¢ pictures, only 
$4.00. 


Explicit directions accompany each one. 

They are so simple that even a child could 

hardly fail to take good pictures. 
OPTICAL 


ERKER BROS., "co: 


Kodaks, Field Glasses, &c. 
608 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
Complete Catalogue free. 


“Looks like spiders,” objected the man. 

“It seems to me you’re hard to please, 
Jackie. What fault has your highness to 
find with this old rose stripe?” 

“Too much like a sunset.” 

“Take this blue one.” 

“No thank you, it 
bruise.” 

“Very well, Mr. John Channing Gilbert,” 
said the woman, as she put on her gloves. 
“‘You can select your own old shirts. But the 
next time you ask me to give you my advice, 
perhaps you’ll take it.’’ 

“‘T shall,’’ said the man, coolly. Then to 
the clerk: ‘‘Give me four yards off this 
black-and-white piece, and fonr off this one 
and four off this gray-and-white.’’ After this 
he paid the bill, and, taking the bundle under 
his arm—he wouldn’t trust it for the world 
to the delivery wagon—he walked out of the 
shop with a happy and relieved smile on his 
face. 

So the masculine shopper has his prejudices 
after all, but, as was said before, he’s easier 


to please than his sister. 
ee 
THE SOCIETY GIRL. 


reminds me of a 





Professor Clark, of the Northwestern 
university of Chicago, is reported to have 
said to his class in literature! “The society 
girl is a parasite. She lives on her 
father, and, in return, she gives him noth- 
ing. She is of no benefit tothe world, and 
there is no need of our keeping such a 
weight with us. * * The young man who 
seeks a society girl for a wife is on the 
wrong track. May God help him that mar- 
ries one of them, for he is tying a mill-stone 
around his neck.” All of which, as the 
Boston Herald suggests, is English literature 
with a vengeance. 


eet 
TO CATCH A TRAIN. 


The following anecdote is sent to the 
London Mail by an officer serving in the 
Transvaal, where it has gone the rounds 
of the camps. It naturally lacks official con- 
firmation, but, happily, this does not affect 
its merit as a story: “They tell a story 
of Botha and Kitchner’s meeting about 
terms of peace last week. At the end Botha 
said, ‘Well, I must be going.’ Kitchener re- 
‘No hurry; you haven’t got to catch 
atrain.’ ‘But that’s just what I have got to 
do,’ said Botha. And two days afterward a 
train was held up and looted on the Delagoa 
line, not very far from the place of meet- 
ing.” 


plied: 
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fill the bill and the house to overflowing. Th 
summer season will, no doubt, be a success. 


ee Ut 
SNUBBED YOUNG VANDERBILT. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


Delmar Garden presents next week “The 
Wizard of the Nile,’’an opera, by Herbert, that 
contains some of his finest music Helen Ber- 
tram will sing like she looks and look like she 
sings, and that’s saying that she will enchant 
eye and ear. The supporting company is good, 
the chorus is fine, the scenery fetching. 
be a great show. You must see it. No excuses 
will be accepted. 

at 

The reopening of the Suburban Garden last 

Pill ee aoe management and policy was Scroll and Key, he got neither. 


most successful despite the rather,chilly weather content himself with being elected a mem- 
of that, and the following days. gebiy paar ber of the Wolfsh ad, and he was the ff- 
safe < > electric fountain attracted much 
ee oe Oe » whia, teenth and last member elected to that com- 
attention. The ballet, ‘A Spring Idyl,”’ which ‘ 7 : 
has proved a drawing feature, will be continued paratively unimportant society. With forty- 
In addition five places to be filled from a list of some- 
: thing more than 300 names, “Reggie” Van- 
attie an <atie, < “ar in new sketches. i 
matic and eee ; derbilt was the last man selected. And it is 
Barnes and Gissons, also present comedy while s : 
Clayton, Jenkins and “Jasper,” the party of the said that another student was pushed aside 
third part being a comical mule, further atthe last moment to make room for the 
increase the fun. Thenthere are the Harmony young millionaire. Thursday was the en- 
oy é ‘lig artette; the Damm Bros., 
Four, a delightful quarte te 1e ve “slap day” a tis college. All of the 
not profane but acrobatic, and other attractions 2.000 tb 
make “the coolest spot in new St. Louis,” a ,000 students were on the campus awaiting 
Mecca for pleasure-seekers. the verdict of the outgoing seniors as to who 
ut should receive the coveted honors. The 
However chilly the weather, there’s oe windows of dormitories were crowded with 
yor ; frost at Forest Park Highlands. The : 
word as frost at Forest Park High inds : girls anil chaperons. Selevn ct ok tame 
attendance has been good, and with the new bill : i 
for Sunday, June 2, the indications are that it Young Vanderbilt was humiliated. 
will be great. Perhaps the leading attraction As each name was determined a senior 
will be Kast Indian dwarfs, Fatma and ee came out and hit the lucky individual a ter- 
ighe ag sha agne an : as 
no higher thana magnum of cnquepag eand igo slap on the back, saying: “Go to yout 
not any fatter (though one isa Fatma) who per- te : k . 
form acrobatic feats in graceful style. Then 1OOM. Young Vanderbilt, with his fellow 
there are the French musical clowns, the For- students, waited while the slapping process 
cats—two of ’em—their first appearance in wags going on. Man after man was slapped 
erica; Charlie Way é f a Caldowe, : 3 
America; Charlie Waymf and Anna Caldow ’ and still no one went near Reggie Claypool 
comedians of the grotesque kind, and clever Weietadhit ‘ 
singers and dancers, Henriette Duke and Mabel ; anderbilt. Skull and Bones completed its 
Harris are talented singers and pretty Miss list of fifteen without him and the young 
Bonnie Hoyt is a sopranista whocan reach ‘‘F in man looked a trifle worried. They were 
j ¥ still a few places left in Scroll and Key, but 
bury Bros.,and Tenny in a good comic stunt, £ , 4 J 
make up an unusually strong bill. man a ond man was slapped and still no 
st Vanderbilt. 


next week, enlarged and improved, 
those well-known comedians, the Nawns, Tom, 


alt” in her ballad singing. These, with Water- 


The last place was gone. Three emis- 
saries from Wolfshead, graduates all, made 
adash up Prospect street to their society 
house. There was just one place left. A few 
moments later a solemn visaged young man 
walked down the hill tothe campus and gave 
the heir to 10 million dollars a rousing slap 
dora:” Elsie Esmond, late of “Arizona,” Jack 8 the back. He smiled feebly and hurried 
Ravold, a local favorite and many others equally to his room. His was the last place in forty- 
as capable. The management have selected as _ five, Some other junior on Wolfshead’s 


the bill for the opening, Shakespeare’s “As You list had been set aside at the last minute for 
Like It,’ which will be staged in an elabor- 

ate manner with every attention to detail. The him. 
regular matinee days at this resort will be 
Saturday and Sunday. 


So much beautified and improved that even 
the oldest patrons will scarcely recognize it, 
Koerner’s Park Theatre will begin its season on 
Sunday evening, June 2nd, offering as the at- 
traction the Hanley-Ravold Stock Company,a 
superior organization of metropolitan players, 
headed by St. Touis’ favorite actor, Mr. Lawrence 
Hanley, supported by Lillian Kemble,late of the 
Frohman forces; KE. Ll. Snader, late of ‘‘Theo- 


ze Ft Ut 
SAMPLE OF CHINESE WIT. 
ee ee 

The Chinese Minister here, writes the 
Paris correspondent of London M. A. P., is 
one of the least known of the Diplomatic 
Corps, as far as “the man in the street” is 
concerned, but he is very popular in the cir- 
cles in which helives. The fancy dress fete 
recently given at the legation in Avenue 
Hoche was one of the society events of the 
season. Inthe course of the evening the 
Minister discussed the situation in China 
with a few friends. 

“IT am reminded,” he said, “of one of the 
stories in a little collection of amusing tales 
and jokes called in our country ‘Tcai Pao’ 
(The Family Treasure), published in 1707, 
H. Coontz. ‘Tickets are now on sale at Bollman in the reign of Kang Chi. A certain man 
Bros,’ music store, llth and Olive streets, who was reputed to have much wealth, was 

r attacked one day by a robber, who cried out: 

“ “Hand me over all your money or I will 

kill you.’ e 


‘The sale of seats for the entertainment to be 
given by Mr. Guy Lindsley and his pupils at the 
Olympic theatre, on Thursday evening, May 
30th, assures a large audience. ‘Three plays will 
be presented, the first a one-act drama from the 
French of Francois Coppee, by Jerome K. 
Jerome, entitled ‘Fennel,’ the second a come- 
dietta, in one act, containing touches of strong 
pathos, played here by Ellen Terry, during the 
recent engagement of Sir Henry Irving. ‘‘Pyg- 
” a mythological comedy in 
Gilbert, will conclude the 


malion and Galatea, 
three acts, by W. 5S. 
program. Mr. Lindsley will play ‘*Pygmalion.”’ 
The following pupils will appoar in the various 
casts: The Misses Catherine Niehaus, Grace 
Benham, Reeves Coghlan, Emily Woods, Minnie 
Nye, Nancy Gerardi, and Messrs. Martin R. 
Sweeney, J, Andy Baker, Albert S. McCloskey. 
Ernest A. Blanke, Edwin M. Wilson and Harry 


The management of the Standard has decided 
to keep the house open all summer, claiming 
that it is as cool as the average summer garden, “Ts-ai-mi, for that was his name, refused 
To ensure comfort there are twenty-five large to give the money, and thereupon the robber 
electric fans going all the time and those who a hi db 
know, state that people have been known to go seized him and belabored him without mercy. 

“ ‘Now,’ he cried again at length, when 
tired of beating his victim, ‘will you give 
me the money!’ 


out between the acts for hot drinks since those 
fans started. But if the atmosphere is cool the 


show isn’t; in fact it isup to 250 in the shade, 
The ‘‘Twentieth Century Maids” are pronounced 
“all right’? and next week ‘“‘The Mormon’s 
Wives’’—who are bright, pretty and talented—will 


“ ‘Let us examiae th2 question,’ returned 


Ts-ai-mi between his groans. ‘You have 


Reginald Claypool Vanderbilt, heir to 10 
million dollars, a member of the coming 
It will senior class at Yale, failed of election ta 
either of the two famous seniors’ societies. 

Though his friends believed that he could 
choose either the Skull and Bones or the 
He had to 


The Original Home of Folly 
Two Frolics Daily. 


35 Large Electric Fans make this place Cooler than any Summer Garden. 
COMMENCING SUNDAY. MAY 26, 


Harry Morris’ 20th Century Maids 


2 Burlesques, “The Examination Day” and ‘'Tril-il-Bee,” 


NEXT 
WEEK 


With Harry Morris as Slangvalley. 


THE MORMON WIVES. 


NOTICE—The Home of Folly wfll continue with High-Class Vaudeville and Burlesque 
During the Entire Summer. 





UHRIG’S CAVE. 


RAIN OR SHINE. 
The Summer Season will open 


ON SUNDAY, JUNE 2, 


With the STRONGEST Operatic Or- 
ganization EVER seen at this POPU- 
I,AR Resort, namely the 


MAUDE BERRI 


LILLIAN 
OPERA CO. 


The Opening Bill Will Be 


THE MERRY MONARCH 


(By permission of Francis Wilson, Esq.) 
Reserved Seats NOW on sale at A. A. Aal Cloak 
Co., 515 Locust st., and Ostertag Bros., Washing- 
ton’ and Jefferson aves. 








half killed n me. Would it not be fair to take 
only half my money?’ 
“Now,” concluded the Minister, “that is 
the state of affairs in China!” 
ee 
THE AGE OF MAN. 


The Brothers Grimm preserve a curious 
story, from which we learn how it is that 
three score years and ten rep:esent the term 
of man’s life. After the Creation all the 
animals came to ask how long they were to 
live. To the ass were given thirty years. 
He thought he would be tired carrying bur- 
dens before the end of that time came, so he 
succeeded in getting his years reduced to 
eighteen. The dog, fearing his teeth might 
fail him, asked for twelve only; and the 
monkey, looking forward to ennui in thirty 
years, asked forten. Then came man. He 
was told that, like unto other animals, thirty 
years was allotted to him. He grumbled 
and grumbled, until at length the lives of 
the ass, dog, and monkey were added to his 
thirty. Thus man lives seventy years. The 
first thirty are the years of his manhood 
which pass quickly away; he is then healthy 
and vigorous, works with pleasure, and re- 
joices. Then come the eighteen years of 
the life of the ass, which bring him one 
burden after another; next come the twelve 
years of the dog, during which, toothless, 
he sits in corners grumbling; then at last 
come the ten years of the monkey, in which 
he is foolish, and “does things whi-h make 
him ridiculous in the eyes of children.” 

ee 
MEANING OF THE CARDS. 





The king of clubs originally represented 
the arms of the pope, the king of spades 
those of the king of France; of diamonds, 
the king of Spain; of hearts, the king of 
England. The French kings in cards are 
called David (spades,) Alexander (clubs, ) 
Cesar (diamonds, ) and Charles (hearts)— 
representing the Jewish, Greek, Roman and 
Frankish empires. The queens or dames 
are Argine—that is: Juno (hearts, ) Judith 
(clubs,) Rachel (diamonds,) and Pallas 
(spades)—representing royalty, fortitude, 
piety and wisdom. They were liknesses of 
Marie d’ Anjou, Isabeau, Agnes Sorel and 
Joan d’ Arc. 


The SURBURBAN 


Coolest Spot in St. Louis. Everything New, 
Two Performances Daily, 


GRAND BALLET, 
“A SPRING IDYL,”’ 


Mlle. Amalia Maveroffer, Premi re, 


6--ireat Vaudeville Acts--6 


The Best in the Country. 


Coming Sunday, June 2—THE NAWNS, in 
two new sketches; BARNES and SISSON, in 
comedy; CLAYTON, JENKINS and JASPER, 
the donkey; THE HARMONY FOUR, and the 
BROTHERS DAMM, acrobats. 


Park Free. Theater, Evenings, 10c, 25c, 35c. 
Matinees Free, with Reserve 10c Extra. Seats 
Reserved 1118 Olive St. Reached by all Car 
Lines and by Carriage, 


SEE ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN. RIDE ON SCENIC RAILWAY. 





Koerner’s Garden Theatre 


King’s Highway and Arsenal, 


Regular Matinees Saturday and Sunday. 


Commencing Sunday Evening, June 2, 

John 
Hanley Ravold 

World’s Fair Stock Company 


Lawrence 


Presenting Shakespeare’s 


“As You Like It.” 


Admission to Garden Free. 


Forest Park Highlands. 


HOPKINS’ PAVILION. 


Two Shows Daily—Rain or Shine. 


Week Commencing Sunday, June 2d. 





The Indian Pigmies, 
FATMA AND SMAUN, 


Smallest Burmese Midgets in the world 


THE TORCATS. 
French Musical Clowns. 
WAYNE AND CALDWELL, 


n ‘‘To Boston on Business.’’ 


HENRIETTA DUKE and MABEL HARRIS, 


Duettists, 
WATERBURY BROTHERS and TENNY. 


MISS BONNIE HOYT, 
Ballad Singer. 


Admission to Grounds Free. 
Reserved Seats 25c and 10c 


DELMAR GARDEN 


Daily Mats. at 2.30, Every Evening at 8.30. 
Bunth & Rudd Co., Waterbury Bros, and Tenney, 
Willis b. Sw eatnam and other great vaudeville 
acts. Midway, Steeplechase and 100 other feat- 
ures. Admission to the big garden is FREE. 
‘Take or transfer to Olive street ‘“through’”’ cars, 

JUNE 2—The event of the summer Opera Sea- 
son—Delmar Garden Opera Company in a 
sumptuous production of 


THE WIZARD OF THE NILE. 


Reserved Seats at Bollman’s, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


B. M. Croker is one of the most 
ilar of the English short story writers, if 
one of the best. While her narratives 
ot display either much ingenuity of plot 
vriginality of style or construction they 
interesting enough to carry the reader 

m the beginning to the end. In the 
st series of ten stories by this lady, “A 
e S-cret,” the first, gives the book its 

It purports to give the history of an 
crald necklace owned by two ladies “in 
luced circumstances,” how they got it, 
how they nearly parted with it for a trifle, 
and what became of it and them. The 
other stories are called “parts,” although 
they haven’t the slightest connection with 
the first of the series, “Part I.” Like the 
first, several are located in Ireland, and of 
these “Sullivan’s Bargain,” “The Little 
Blue Jug,” and “Lady Mary Slattery” are 
quite readable. “An Unexpected Invita- 
tion” is a ghost yarn, of rather stereotyped 
form, and quite impossible from any point 
of view—in fact rather out of place in the 
series. “The Clue” is a hunting story that 
is reasonable and “Incognito” is good 
enough to be true—of a “tuft hunting” 
maid, that is one who wishes to marry a 
nobleman, making an awful mistake, and 
marrying the wrong man. The last story, 
“The Proud Girl,” is an Anglo-Indian 
incident that wiil remind one of Kipling 
and is one of the best in the series. Those 
who have read Mrs. Croker’s “Real Lady 
Hilda,” and “Terence” will doubtless wish 
to read this her latest work. [F. M. 
Buckles & Co., publishers, New York. 


Price $1.25 
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When Dr. Justin McCarthy talks of 
Ireland and her people he speaks as one 
having authority and as a philosophic his- 
torian his work is always careful and, one 
may say, conscientious. These traits of good 
authorship are in evidence in his new novel, 
“Mononia: a Love Story of ’48.” This, one 
of the most stirring epochs of modern Irish 
history, is faithfully described in the romance, 
not so much, perhaps, as regards events or 
their chronology as in the social and political 
conditions which prevailed in Ireland at that 
time. The leading character, Mononia, is the 
typical refined and educated Irish girl. She 
is the daughter of Mr. Desmond, a decayed 
gentleman of atype rather common in fiction, 
whose convivial and hospitable proclivities 
are out of all proportion to his income, which 
is of the slenderest. The heroine warmly 
espouses the cause of the “Young Ireland” 
party, as the revolutionists of 1848 termed 
Her affianced lover, Philip Col- 


The Mirror 


ston, is one of the leaders and one of the first 
to be arrested and put in jail for treason. 
The love of Mononia for Philis only equalled 
by her patriotic zeal, and the novelist has 
made this the key-note of the story. Maurice, 
the heroine’s brother, is also prominent in 
the revolutionary party, and also imprisoned. 
His sweetheart, Kathleen, daughter of a 
wealthy Tory family, sympathizes to a certain 
extent with the patriots, but especially desires 
that young Desmond shall be as much of a 
popular hero as his friend Colston. Mr. 
Conrad, the schoolmaster, Counsellor Colston, 
a staunch supporter of the government, Mr. 
Woodward and his son Willie, Englishmen of 
the Bright and Cobden school, who are 
friendly with the reactionaries, are leading 
characters and are exceedingly well drawn, 
as are others like Captam Jerningham in com- 
mand of the cavalry. Murtaghthe “major 
domo” o£ the Desmond household and his 
wife are also interesting characters. While 
the story is not told in the tense style, with 
rapid evolution of the sensational climaxes, 
which many novel readers of to-day deem 
essential in a historical romance, “Mononia” 
is, nevertheless, an interesting and very 
readable book. It is much tosay in Dr. 
McCarthy’s favor that he can write a very 
pretty love story in a natural and reasonable 
way and of so exciting a period without the 
perfervid and calorified language that too 
often mars the otherwise worthy books of 
Irish authors. [Small, Maynard & Co., 
publishers, Boston. Price $1.50. ] 
a 

“An Englishman’s Love Letters” is one 
of the addenda that have been accumulating 
since the “Englishwoman’s Love Letters” 
achieved so phenomenal a success. Those 
who read the letters of the Englishwoman 
and admired them may be expected to read 
this book also. The man’s Letters are sup- 
posed to have been entrusted by the woman 
in the case to a friend with strict injunctions 
to bury them in her grave. The fact that 
she published them instead may lead one to 
suppose that the financial success of the 
Englishwoman’s Letters tempted her to 
betray the trust and, perhaps, merely buried 
the certificate of copyright instead of the 
Letters. Whether or no, the Letters are 
published, and as specimens of such corres- 
pondence are well enough in their way. Of 
course they are impossible from almost every 
point of view. Men do not nowadays write 
love letters containing dissertations on ethics, 
oriental or occidental, (unless for publica- 
tion), and so the Englishman’s protestations 
of fervent love—if one could consider them 
seriously at all—are cold, flat, stale and 
reminiscent of the 25 cent “Model Letter 
Writer,” and things of that sort. But nothing 
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the Ice Bill. 
BUY A SIPHON DRY-AIR 


REFRIGERATOR, 


After Test Adopted in Dining Cars of Pullman 
Car Co., Penna. R. R. Co., C., B. & Q., Union 
Pacific, Northwestern and Many Other Lines. 











herein stated will prevent every impression- 
able young lady from reading the “Love 
Letters of an Englishman,” for, as Dr. 
Watts says, “it is their nature to.” [Frank 
F. Lovell Book Co., publishers, New York. 
Price, $1.25. ] 


“Miss Pritchard’s Wedding Trip,” by Clara 
Louise Burnham, is a novel covering the 
European travels of an elderly lady and her 
young and beautiful second cousin. Miss 
Eunice Pritchard, the heroine, had loved in her 
girlhood days the father of her ward, Edwina 
Wilder. When he forsook her to marry her 
beautiful cousin the deserted maiden re- 
mained single for life. Mr. Wilder, on his 
death-bed, left his little daughter to the care 
of his former sweetheart. She accepted the 
trust, opened her heart to the orphan and be- 
came a second mother to her. All this is to'd 
in a simple and natural manner in the first 
chapter. Miss Pritchard, in her devotion to her 
ward, Wed, as she is called, is anxious to keep 
at a distance the young men who are attract- 
ed by the maiden’s charms. To this end she 
decides on the European tour(under the 
Direction Cook—as the French would say) 
and largely owing to her ignorance of the 
language has some amusing experiences in 
Paris and elsewhere on “le Continong.” In 
spite of her precautions, however, the inev- 
itable lover appears first on the steamship 
and afterwards at intervals and when he 
can be of service to Miss Pritchard and Edwina. 





This announcement ts 

placed in the Mirror 
because we want to 
reach a thinking class 
—the thoughtful peo- 
ple,whoappreciate the 
fact that trained men 
and women progress 
steadily where others 
stumble and fall, 


THE COLLEGE 
OF JOURNALISM 
Under the personal 

direction of 
MURAT HALSTEAD, 
Endorsed by over 3000 the President. 
newspapersand periodicals, 

This is the only journalistic school, as stated 
by Col. A. K. McClure, in the Philadelphia 7imes, 
“that gives positive promise of the most substan- 
tial and beneficial results. 

Men and women who desire to enter the news- 
paper profession, as well as Reporters and Cor- 
respondents who want to make rapid progress, 
are taught through home study, on very easy 
terms. Prospectus sent free on application to 

THE COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, 
Suite 33, Perin Building, CINCINNATI, 0. 














THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

The Crisis, Winston Churchill, $1.20; Helmet 
of Navarre, Bertha Runkle, $1.20; Sirius, Ellen 
T. Fowler, $1.20; Tarry, Thou, Till I Come, 
George Croly $1.20; Sir Christopher, Maude W. 
Goodwin, $1.20; A Daughter of New France, 
Mary C. Crowley. $1.20; Every One His Own Way, 
Edith Wyatt, $1.20; Five Years of My Life, Alfred 
Dreyfus, $1.20. A line of standard and miscella- 
neous books at JETT’S BOOK STORE,806 Olive St. 





He is Howard Champion and certainly proves 
his right tothe surname. So useful does he 
prove in emergencies that the old maid places 
confidence in him while her ward falls in 
love. This fact becomes known to Miss 
Pritchard while they are visiting the ruins 
of the Colosseum at Rome, and temporarily 





hemselves. 











ix Grand Races 


AT FAIR GROUNDS DAILY. 


Admission, Including Grand Stand, $1.00. Races Start 2:30 P. M. 
St. Louis Fair Association. 
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fills her with grief. * Eventually the affair 
turns out as one would wish a pretty love story 
to do. Those novel readers who are sated 
with romance of the heroic kind, in which 
murders, battles, duels and sanguinary doings 
form the incidents, may well read “Miss 
Pritchard’s Wedding Trip” by way of a 
sedative. The author has really pleasant 
descriptions of the English tour, of the 
oddities of the people they meet in the old 
country and, now and then, like the famous 
Mr. Wegg, she drops into poetry 
enough poetry at that. Altogether the ‘‘Trip’’ 
and its love story in a mildly amusing way 
[Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Price 


and good 


are enjoyable. 
Publishers, Boston and New York. 
$1.50. ] 
et 

President McKinley’s cabinet officer who 
acts as the representative of national agri- 
cultural interests, has received an interesting 
report from a farmer residing in St. Louis 
County, Mo. The reporter states he has dis 
covered that by planting onions and potatoes 
field, 
onions Decome so strong that they bring tears 
Of course, the 


in the same in alternate rows, the 


to the eyes of the potatoes. 
effect of this subterraneous irrigation is to- 
moist in 


the tubers spite of 


Speaking of discoveries, the citi- 


keep even 
drought. 
zens of St. Louis have long since discovered 
that the shoes for comfort and style sold by 
Joel Swope, 311 N. Broadway, are the best 
in the city. 
ee 

Think of opening an office in 
this neighborhood, eh? 


Resident 
Seems to me you 
are rather young fora family physician. 

Young Doctor—Y-e-s, but—er—I shall only 
doctor children at first.—New York Weekly. 

eet 

“How ignorant Miss Swamper is of his- 
tory.” 

“She inherits it. 


] 


novelist.” —Life. 


Her father is a historica 
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A STORY BOOTH TOLD. 


The Booth 
Barrett were close personal friends of Stuart 
During the “off” season of affairs 


late Edwin and Lawrence 
Robson. 
theatrical Robson 
tinguished colleagues at his summer home on 
Long Island. On one such occasion the 
trio, after dinner, took their seats on the 
piazza, when Booth, as usual, lapsed into 


the others began to 


often entertained his dis- 


silent reverie, while 
relate stories anent professional experiences. 
Finally the conversation turned on “dead- 
heads.” Robson’ had just finished 
especially funny tale about one of these 
managerial bete noirs when the deep voice of 
Booth was heard, thus: 

“I think, gentlemen, that I can give you 
one of the tribe that is 


an 


an anecdote about 
probably unique.” 

“Let’s hear it, Edwin, by all means,” said 
Barrett. 

Booth fixed his somber eyes on the sunset 
and began: “It was during the first visit 
that I made to the South after the close of 
the Civil War. We were playing in a little 
town in Alabama. In my mail one morning 
I found a letter which ran something like 
this: 

Dear Sir—My wife and self have always been 
great admirers of you. We want to see you play 
very much, but cannot afford to buy our tickets 
Will you please send us a couple of seats?) [am 
sure you will not refuse this request when I tell 
you that Iam the United States soldier who shot 
and killed your brother, who assassinated Presi 
dent Lincoln. 

“T investigated and found that the man’s 
statement was correct.” 

“Booth’s auditors 
tones boomed out the unexpected sequel to 
the tale. There was a dead silence fora 
full minute. Then Robson managed to ask: 

“What did you do, Edwin?” 

“IT sent him the tickets,” answered the 
actor, his eyes still fixed on the glowing 
western horizon. 

The grewsome recital had been made with- 
out a trace of emotion, save for a deepening 
of the gloom which marked Booth’s facial 
expression from the day of the tragedy. 
Robson told the writer that the actor unques- 
tionably realized that, if his brother had 
reached Washington alive he would have 
met a terrible fate at the hands of the mob, 
and hence he felt grateful to the man who, 
with a rifle ball, averted this possibility. 

ee 


CHECKS A LA CUPID. 


gasped as his tragic 





The other day a young lady, daughter of 
a well known millionaire, drove up to the 
door of a jeweler’s shop, went in and select- 
ed a turquoise and diamond ring valued at 
$250. She quietly made out her check for 
that sum and passed it on to the assistant, 
The alert young man glanced at it and then 
looked inquiringly up at the young lady. 

“There is some mistake here, I think,’ 
said he, with an apologetic smile. 

The young lady flushed and demanded to 
know if the check was not for the right 
amount. She was told it was, but 

“But what?” she exclaimed, haughtily. 
“Do you mean that my check is not accept- 
able?” 

The assistant mildy acknowledged that 
he knew quite well who the young lady was, 
but explained that the check was not made 
out just as it should be, and he handed it back. 

The girl ran her eye over it and then 
turned a deep crimson. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed; 


“T see.” And then 


she proceeded to make out another check. 
She had signed the first one, “Your own 
The New Yorker. 


sweetheart, Jessie.”- 
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310 North Sixth Street. 
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Ornamental Painting. 


“RECESSIONAL.” 

So many accounts of the way in which 
“Recessional” reached 7he Jimes have been 
published on “the very best authority” that 
it may be as well to dispose of them by the 
publication of the following letter which en- 
closed the MS.: 

Dear 

Enclosed please find my sentiment on 
We've 
been blowing up the Trumpets of the New 
Moon a little too much for White Men, and 
it’s about time we sobered down. 


things—which I hope are yours. 


If you would like it, it’s at your service— 
on the old conditions that I can use it if I 
want it later in book form. The sooner it’s 
in print the better. I don’t want any proof. 
Couldn’t you run it to-night so as to end the 
week piously? 

If it’s not your line, please drop me a wire. 

Ever yours sincerely, 

The poem was published the next morn- 
ing. Mr. Kipling was asked to name his 
own price, but absolutely declined all pay- 
Literature. 

ese 
COMING TO AMERICA. 


ment.— 


Owing to the new laws directed against 
the religious associations, the Carthusian 
monks are being forced to abandon their 
monastery of the Grand Chartreuse, famous 
throughout the world for the incomparable 
yellow and green liqueur which bears its 
name and is manufactured by the monks. 
It is said that the monks, who own a bonded 
warehouse Southampton docks, have 
determined upon transferring to the United 
States their monastery and their liqueur 
business, owing to the fact that it is only in 
parts 


in 


certain of Pennsylvania that those 
particular herbs are to be found which grow 
in the neighborhood of the Grand Char- 
treuse monastery, and which form some of 


tbe most important ingredients of the drink. 


JEWELRY, 
SILVER, CUT GLASS. 


ee 


A. Kurtzeborn & Sons, 


JEWELERS. 


Newcomb Bros. 
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Watches, 


Near Olive. 
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Wall Paper Co., 


Foreign and Domestic 
Paper Hangings, 
Folding Screens, 
Papier-Mache ‘Reproductions, 


Hardwood and 
Parguetry Floors, 


Venetian Blinds 
and Wire Screens. 


Seventh and Locust, ST. LOUIS. 
emarmeetermmateneie 
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New Books: 


That are being read all over the 
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cheaper than anywhere else. ) 


country—For sale by Grand Leader 


“The Crisis,” 
By Winston Churchill. 


“The Helmet of Navarre,” 
By Bertha Runkle. 


“Sir Christopher,” 
By Maude Wilder Goodwin. 


“Uncle Terry,” 
By Charles Munn. 


“A Daughter of New France,” 
By Mary Catherine Crowley. 


“Your Uncle Lew,” 
By Chas. R. Sherlock. 


“Ralph Marlowe,” 
James Ball Naylor. 
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France’s loss in the matter will be Ameri- 
ca’s gain, and it is doubtful if any feature 
of the obnoxious anti-religious association 
laws have roused more popular resentment 
and opposition than this expulsion of the 
Carthusian monks and their liqueur-pro- 


ducing business. 
Fe 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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rE CAVE AND ITS MEMORIES. 


hrig’s Cave will inaugurate its twenty- 
eichth season next Sunday evening, June 2. 
s distinctly an event of importance in 
isement circles, for the “Cave” was the 
pioneer of summer entertainment. Years 
when the matrons and fathers of the 
present generation of St Louis were babes 
in swaddling clothes Uhrig’s Cave was the 
only Suburban place of amusement, where 
icerts were given by brass bands and 
orchestras that were then famous. 

Uhrig’s Cave, or the Cave, as it is popu- 

irly known, is not to be classed with subur- 
ban attractions. It is now in the heart of 
the city easily accessible from all points of the 
compass. It is near to the homes of the 
people. Its management point out with par- 
ticular effectiveness that “you can get there 
and back to your home without taking a 
a whole night to the operation.” The Cave 
it is that made roof gardens unprofitable in 
this city for this reason. There was no 
reason for going away down town when 
there was such an attraction midway between 
the residence and the business district. 
There is no need, says the management, of 
going out into the country, when there is 
such a patch of country at one’s door. The 
argument is very forceful. 

Those who have been frequenting the 
Cave for years know beforehand that they 
are to be treated to something of the nature 
of which there is no doubt. The pro- 
gramme for the season is always clearly 
marked out. Always there are old favorites 
both in the operas, and the players who 
have established a hold upon the people, and 
the result is that the Cave patrons have a 
peculiar personal interest in the perform- 
ances. There is something very pleasant in 
seeing good things in the place where one 
has been accustomed to seeing only good 
things. There is a great drawing power in 
the confidence a management has been able 
to inspire in the people for whom it caters. 
These memories and this confidence are a 
part of the St. Louis tradition, and they are 
not to lose their value as part of the 
management’s capital when the manage- 
ment is progressively determined to be ever 
better than before. 

It is nearly, if not quite, half a century ago 
since Mr. Uhrig started his brewery on the 
spot which was then “far from the madding 
crowd.” The natural Cave, which is 
shown to curious visitors, was used by the 
brewer for maturing his lager. Tothe St. 
Louisians of 1852, when Mr. Uhrig opened 
his place asa “Cave of Harmony,” it was 
more of a Suburban resort even than the 
sardens of to-day onthe outskirts of the city, 
nd it was distinctively aresort tor the swells 
t a time when operatic art was more or less 
‘caviare to the general.” The times were 
good times and the Cave was a resort at 
vhich the fashionables showed themselves 
n more formidable and imposing train than 
n this time of the shirtwaist and the sailor 
hat. It was much less accessible from all 
points of the compass, but carriages blocked 
the streets of nights in those good old times. 

A few buses ran out when chartered by pri- 
vate parties, but to the average citizens who 
lidn’t keep their vehicle or saddle horses it 
was a pilgrimage of several miles over green- 
arpeted prairie. The Cave proper extends 
from Washington Avenue to Locust Street a 
distance of twelve hundred feet. To-day the 
attractions of Uhrig’s Cave are all above 
ground. 

Since 1881 Messrs. John and Frank 





McNeary have conducted the place and it is 
merely telling the truth to state that they 
‘have always managed it inthe most creditable 
manner. 


Since they began entertaining the citizens 
of St. Louis the resort has always borne an 
excellent reputation. That is the character 
of the Cave to-day and, as a natural result, 
it is the leading summer amusement resort, 
and stands highest in the estimation of the 
best classes of the community. 


Under the efficient McNeary manage- 
ment there has been no falling off in the 
quality of attractions in all the years that 
have passed. In the operatic profession 
there has been no real luminary, of the 
lighter vein, who has not appeared at the 
Cave. The roster of those who have ap- 
peared as leading features of performances, 
and those who appeared in humbler parts, 
only to rise later to fame would fill a column 
of this paper. The Cave stage has been the 
school of many an artist who has commanded 
the world’s applause, from La Loie Fuller to 
Julia Marlowe. The Cave has been the 
summer resort of the stay-at-home St. Louisan 
for so long that the place is an institution 
held in warm affection by everyone in the 
city. The name is redolent of pleasant 
reminiscence, and of many a suggestion of 
old romance. The whole country knew of 
the Cave as a famous summer amusement 
place, long before the roof-garden was 
dreamed of in thiscountry. It wasthe home 
of summer opera and of successful summer 
opera before any open air operatic perform- 
ances were attempted for any length of time 
anywhere in this country. The Cave was a 
temple of artistic expression when the only 
other al fresco attraction this country knew 
was the beer garden. It always had a defi- 
nite sort of social distinction about it. It 
never was overrun with the elements that 
used to make for disturbance in the old days. 
It always appealed to the better taste of the 
community. It never had anything that 
would attract people who wanted the boister- 
ous or the free-and-easy. It has always 
been a place appealing for the support of 
ladies and gentlemen, and it has always 
made that appeal successfully. The air of 
the place has never been congenial to vul- 
garity or coarseness. There are no associa- 
tions connected with the history of the Cave 
that are anything but pleasant. The place 
has always been looked after and directed 
with a view to holding the patronage of the 
best people, and this has been done not 
seldom at some apparent temporary loss, 
though, pleasant to say, in the end the policy 
has always won out splendidly. The Cave 
means all that is clean and orderly and of 
good report, and so it is that the people of 
St. Louis are so unswerving in their loyalty 
to the institution no matter how the many 
summer amusement fads come and go. 

In a recent article in the Dramatic Mirror 
the Cave was pronounced “an historic 
amusement enterprise. It has many imita- 
tors now, but for many years it stood alone 
as a successful venture in the matter of pre- 
senting opera in the open air.” 


Among the singers now celebrated who 
have appeared at the Cave under the Mc- 
Neary management are, in addition to La 
Loie and Miss Marlowe, Dorothy Morton, 
Della Fox, Beatrice McKenzie, Louise 
Eissing, Helen Bertram, Charlotte Ma- 
conda, May Baker, Clara Lane, Nina 
Bertini, Adelaide Norwood, Gertrude Lodge, 
and Maud Lillian Berri. Among the men 
singers have been William Broderick, 
William Pruette, Charles Bassett, Barron 


The Mirror 


Berthald, William Mertens, Hubert Wilke, 
Frank Deshon, Jerome Sykes, George Den- 
ham, Ferris Hartman, Phil Branson, Alf 
Wheelan, Edward Webb, and others. 


The Dramatic Mirror then goes on to say 
that “now the old Cave, newly furbished, 
put in most attractive shape, is to make a 
splurge this season, in accord with the gen- 
eral livening and loosening up so noticeable 
in St. Louis since it received its $5,000,000 
from the Government, and raised $10,000,- 
000 more, for a World’s Fair in 1903. The 
Cave will have the coming summer what, it 
is claimed, will be one of the best operatic 
organizations ever seen in summer opera— 
the Maude Lillian Berri Opera Company.” 

“The prospect is that Uhrig’s Cave is to 
see again its palmy days—nay, palmier days. 
It will deserve repetition of its past success, 
for, in addition to its hold on the affections 
of the St. Louis people and the excellence 
of its company, the Cave is managed by 
John and Frank McNeary, who have the 
reputation of being two of the most generous 
caterers to the amusement-loving public.” 


For the coming season, which, it is pre- 
dicted, will eclipse all others in the extent of 
patronage and quality of entertainment 
offered, the Cave has been renovated and 
beautified. Wherever the brush of the 
painter and decorator could be used every- 
thing has been adorned until the old place 
looks as bright and gay as if twenty-eight 
summers had not passed over it. There are 
comfortable seats in the odorous tan bark 
for fifteen hundred visitors. In addition 
there are twenty-two boxes each seating six 
persons. There are hundreds of electric 
lights in the auditorium and, for the first 
time, Manager McNeary has had installed 
fifteen large electric fanning machines for 
use on especially sultry nights. Ordinarily 
they will not be needed, for Uhrig’s Cave is 
thoroughly well ventilated and is in all 
respects as cool and airy a place as the 
“gardens” in the outskirts of the city. 
Speaking of gardens suggests the floral 
feature which has by no means been 
neglected. In addition to the numerous 
potted palmettoes there are parterres of 
flowers the whole imparting a conservatory 
appearance to the place. 


The stage itself has shared in the general 
revivification. The proscenium arch is a 
thing of beauty, while for weeks a well- 
known scenic artist with a staff of assistants 
has been preparing full sets of appropriate 
scenery—all new_and specially painted for 
this season. 


Of the company which will present all the 
new operas in consecutive order a few re- 
marks are in order. There have been many 
fine aggregations of talent at the Cave in the 
past, but in the talent this year there are 
more bright, particular, popular favorites 
than ever before known. The publicis inno 
doubt whatever about the capabilities of any 
one on the roster. The people know the 
singers. The people have heard them all, 
have heard them here, have passed approval 
upon them. The Company does not come 
upon the scene as something new. There is 
no doubt about what they can do. They are 
fit for the best that the full repertory of 
opera provides. 


Maude Lillian Berri, the star, is a fixed 
star in the esteem and admiration of St. 
Louisans. She is a clean actress, graceful, 
and of a most pleasing stage presence, and 
has a most delightful voice, which those who 
know declare is greatly improved since her 
last appearance on these boards. 
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Mr. Frank Moulan, the leading man, is 
a noted comedian, and is the Stage Director. 
He made a distinguished reputation for him- 
self in a singularly varied repertory of 
comedy parts with the Castle Square Opera 
Company last season. 

Other men in the company are: Messrs. 
George Hubert, basso; W. G. Stewart, bari- 
tone; Clinton Edder, tenor; William Steiger, 
second comedian, a Cave favorite for many 
seasons; Fanny Frankel, soubrette; Gertrude 
Lodge, contralto, (a capable character 
comedienne and a pleasant personality with- 
out whom one suspects the Cave would not 
be the Cave in the estimation of its patrons, ) 
while the chorus of forty voices is composed 
of pretty young ladies with attractive figures, 
all veritable “song-birds.” They have been 
largely recruited from the Francis Wilson 
Opera Company, the Princess Theatre, Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company, and other 
equally well-known organizations. 

The musical director and chef d'orchestra 
is Mr. Milton C. Smith, formerly of “the 
Bostonians,” also with the Duff, Conried 
and Grau Opera Companies. He is a 
musical director of exceptional ability, and 
the public may confidently expect the most 
artistic results from his direction. 

The Orchestra will be led by Mr. William 
Maddern, favorably known to all St. Louis- 
ans as the leader of the orchestra at the 
Century Theatre. 

The array of talent enumerated above will 
present the light, tuneful works that have 
been identified with Francis Wilson, De 
Wolf Hopper, Frank Daniels, and others. 

The first opera to be presented this 
season will be “The Merry Monarch,” 
in which Francis Wilson achieved a 
great deal of celebrity. It is essentially a 
popular composition, full of fun and dash, 
and bright with lively music and pretty 
songs. In the leading character of La 
Zoulie, Miss Berri will undoubtedly be seen 
at her best. Miss Berri is without doubt the 
most attractive and the most versatile of the 
prime donne who have of late years been 
singing in English. Director Smith has been 
drilling his corps of artists and chorus for 
some time, and all the indications are favor- 
able for an idealistic representation of the 
opera. 


Since the Cave first began its al fresco 
musical seasons summer gardens have in- 
creased in number in St. Louis, but Uhrig’s 
Cave has always been sui generis. Manager 
McNeary has never tolerated anything of a 
“fake” character. Tthere are no slot machine 
or “side-shows,” no peddling of peanuts or 
circus lemonade in the auditorium, nothing 
in fact that would not be tolerated in a first- 
class theatre. 


There is one feature of the Cave worth 
remembring and that is that it is absolutely 
storm-proof. Performances will be given 
every night and on Saturday afternoons, 
“rain or shine,” regardless of storms. While 
the construction of the pavilion is such as to 
allow the freest circulation of cool air there 
is an abundance of awnings so arranged as to 
thoroughly close it against storms and there 
is perhaps no other summer place of amuse- 
ment similarly protected. 


Reserved seats for this season’s series of 
performances can be secured now at the 
A. A. Aal Cloak Company, No., 515 Locust 
street, and of the Ostertag Bros., florists 
Washington and Jefferson avenues. For 
the Saturday matinee the price is 25 and 
50 cents and all seats can be reserved in 
advance. 
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4 BIT OF YALE-BLUE. 


The cause of it all was a piece of Yale-blue 
ribbon. The wind, which was blowing at a 
furious rate, also had something to do with 
the case. Furthermore, the hot air that came 
in blasts from a grating in Twenty-third 
street made a balloon of her skirts, to the de- 
light of a number of small boys and, as a 
climax to her troubles, she stumbled and 
nearly fell to her knees in front of Jack 
Sandford, who was sauntering along in search 
of a present for his paternal grandmother. 
“I beg your pardon!” said the young lady. 

“Granted!” replied Jack, promptly. “Are 
you hurt?” 

“Not a bit!” she gasped. “I don’t see how 

” Then she looked down and saw that one 
of her silk shoelaces had come untied. “Oh, 
dear!” she said, impatiently. 

“Let me fix it for you! said Jack, impul- 
sively. 

She blushed, and replied, hurriedly: “Oh 
no, thank you! It’s broken!” 

Jack instinctively felt in his pockets for 
something with which to repair the damage. 

“If I only had—oh! I know!” In an in- 
stant he had whipped off a piece of blue rib- 
bon he was wearing in celebration of a con- 
test between his college and Princeton that 
day, and handed it tothe charmer in distress. 

“Perhaps that will do,” he said, “I’m 
afraid it’s rather gaudy, but it will last till 


J 


you reach home.” 
“That’s lovely!” replied the lady. “Thanks 
so much!” Then, with a bewitching smile, “I 
hope your college will win to-day.” And she 
tripped away, leaving Jack with his hat in 
his hand and his mouth open. 

a 

Two years passed, and it was the anniver- 
sary of the college competition. Jack had 
not forgotten his romantic adventure. He 
had fallen in love a hundred times since, but 
still kept a corner of his heart for the girl 
with the blue ribbon. He had, unfortunately, 
forgotten what her features were like, but 
he labored under an extremely improbable 
hope that some day he should meet her 
again. 

This hope was 
wended kis way to the house of his latest 
conquest. It so happened—Jack confessed 
he didn’t know how—that before the day 
was over he found himself engaged to the 
daughter of his hostess. It might have been 
the excitement he experienced over the fact 
that his college proved victorious, or it might 
have been the knowledge that the young 
lady was possessed of a sum that would 
afford him a substantial competence for the 
rest of his natural life, which brought him 


in his mind when he 


to a declaration of his affection; but certain 
it was that «t the hour of ten o’clock his life 
contract was made. 

Confidence begat confidence, and in the 
exhilaration of the occasion he related io his 
inamorata his experience with the blue-rib- 
bon lady. 

“I thought at the time,’ 
should never marry anyone but her!” 

A roguish twinkle came into her eyes, and 
she whispered, “Then it was you!” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Why, you’re my hero! Wait a minute.” 
And she ran out of the room, leaving Jack 
somewhat mystified. In five minutes she 
returned, with her hands behind her, 

“Do you think you would know the shoe 


? 


he sighed, “I 


if you saw it again?” 

Jack was a trifle doubtful, but said he 
thought he would. 
but dusty old shoe and handed it to him, 


She produced a dainty 


“Does this look anything like it?” 
There in the eyelets was a piece of Yale- 


blue ribbon! Jack started. 


“You were that girl?” 
“I suppose so. It looks like it.” 
“Then the Yale-blue tie——” 
“Binds you to me!” 
wt 
They were married, but whether they lived 
happily ever afterward history deponeth not. 
However, there was one incident during the 
honeymoon which is worth recording. 
“Jack, dear,” said the blushing bride, 
“you remember that affair about the Yale- 
blue ribbon?” 
Jack said he remembered. 
“Well, what I told you wasn’t true.” 
Jack murmured, sleepily, “I knew it.” 
ae 
P. S.—And they were both satisfied.— 
Ernest George, in the May Smart Set. 
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EDWARD QUITS ALL OF HIS CLUBS. 


King Edward has resigned active member- 
ship of all his English clubs, remaining as 
patron, however, on the roster of the Jockey 
club, the Royal Yacht squadron and the 
Marlborough club. 

When he ascended the throne he con- 
tented himself with giving up his place on 
the committee of the Marlborough, believing 
it would be possible to retain his ordinary 
membership. But experience has shown 
that this was impossible. 

Club life implies equality among all mem- 
bers, who have equal rights and are on an 
equal footing. This was too such a degree 
recognized that the Prince of Wales was 
treated by his fellow members of the Marl- 
borough, the Royal Yacht squadron and the 
Jockey as if he was a private citizen instead 
of heir to the throne. 

No one rose or doffed his hat when he 
appeared in the smoking rooms, card rooms, 
reading rooms, etc., and he would stroll about 
and take his ease without anybody paying 
more attention to him thanif he had been an 
ordinary member. This attitude was all very 
well when he wasstill Prince of Wales. But 
the etiquette that surrounds the monarch of 

the British empire is much more strict and 
elaborate. There are certain forms of re- 
spect which are indispensable, and which he 
could not allow his subjects to forego without 
impairing the dignity of the crown, and, 
realizing that all the charm of club life would 
be at an end, not only for himself, but like- 
wise for all the members of a club, if when- 
ever he appeared they were obliged to bare 
their heads, to rise from their seats, and to 
refrain from conversation until he addressed 
them, he determined to resign, which he has 
now done. 


ete 
IN MODERN LATIN. 





‘‘There’s one subject in which my daugh- 
ters are thoroughly well versed,” said the 
proud father, ‘‘and that is Latin. Now, 
here’s Ethel’s exercise book—the very 
thing. Just look at that.” Ethel is a modest 
girl, and, naturally enough, made a grab at 
the book. But she missed it, and one of the 
delighted visitors read aloud to the attentive 
company: 

“Boyibus kissibus 
Sweet girliorum; 
Girlibus likibus 
Wanti somorum.,”’ 
Sidney Times. 
et 

“Papa, what is a syndicate?” 

“My son, it is a body of human beings 
entirely surrounded by money.” —Life, 


The Mirror 





“THIS WILL CARRY YOU.” 





MANUFACTURED BY; 


Scott Automobile Company, 


3935-37-39 OLIVE STREET, 
AND 


SCOTT & COOPER MANUFACTURING CO., 


CONSOLIDATED. 














ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 
821 PINE STREET. 








EUGENE 
FIELD’S 
POEMSe 
A $7.00 
BOOK 


THE Book of 
the Century, E 


Giiven Free 


to each person interested 
in subscribing to the Eu- 
gene Field Monument 
Souvenir Fund. Subscribe 
any amount desired. Sub- 
scriptions as low as $!.00 
will entitle donor to his 
daintilv artistic volume 
“FIELD FLOWERS” 
(cloth bound, 8xl1l) as a 
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bution of the world’s greatest artists this 
book could not have been manufactured for 
less than $7.00. 

The Fund created is divided equally be- 
tween the family of the late Kugene Field 
and the Fund for the building of a monu- 
ment to the memory of the beloved poet of 
childhood. Address 

EUGENE FIELD MONUMENT SOUVENIR FUND, 
(Also at Book Stores) 180 Monroe St., Chicago 
If you wish to send postage, enclose 10c. 
Mention the Mrrror, as Adv. is inserted as 
our contribution. 


- 

> 

. 

Handsomely certificate of subscription — 

Illustrated tofund. Book containsa > 

by thirty- selection of Field’s best > 

7 twoof the and most representative § 

¢ World’s works and is ready for } 

7 Greatest delivery. : 

{ Artists. But for the noble contri- — 
4 
4 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust street. 











Making Observations 


Is a part of our tailoring business— 
style and cloth observations. There 
is no such thing as repose in busi- 
ness—not in our business. We 
constantly study the high ideals in 
men’s tailoring and know them in 
advance of public knowledge. All 
this information goes into every gar- 
ment we make—more figures: 


For $30 and $35 we make a really 
beautiful Suit that we guarantee 
will settle you for life with Mac- 
Carthy-Evans as your Tailors. Our 
$20, $25, $28 are the best made at 
the prices. 

awe and Wash Vestings $6 to 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co. 
820 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 











WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
REPORTERS 


Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
poems, illustrated articles, advance news, 
drawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
etc., purchased. Articles revised and pre 
pared for publication. Books published- 
Send for particulars and full information be. 
fore sending articles, 

The Bulletin Press Association, New York 
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“HE WHO DIED AT AZAN’*”’ 
» who died at Azan sends 
his to comfort all his friends: 


iithful friends! It lies, I know, 
ale and white and cold as snow; 
ud we say, ‘‘Abdallah’s_dead!”’ 
Veeping at the feet and head. 
1 can see your falling tears, 

can hear your sighs and prayers; 
vet I smile and whisper this,— 

[am not the thing you kiss; 
Cease your tears, and let it lie; 

t was mine, it is not I.” 


sweet friends! What the women lave 
Vor its last bed of the grave, 
isa tent which I am quiiting, 
isa garment no more fitting, 
sa cage from which, at last, 
|,ike a hawk my soul hath pass’d, 
Love the inmate, not the room,— 
rhe wearer, not the garb,—the plume 
Of the falcon, not the bars 
Which kept him from these splendid stars. 


Loving friends! Be wise, and dry 
Straightway every weeping eye,— 

What ye lift upon the bier 

Is not worth a wistful tear, 

lis an empty sea-shell,—one 

Out of which the pearl has gone: 

(he shell is broken, it lies there; 

rhe pearl, the all, the soul is here. 

lis an earthen jar, whose lid- 

\llah seal’d, the while it hid* 

rhat treasure of his treasury, 

\ mind that lov’d him; let it lie! 
let the shard be earth’s once more, 
Since the gold shines in his store! 
Allah glorious! Allah good! 

Now the world is understood; 

Now the long, long wonder ends; 
Yet ye weep, my erring friends, 
While the man whom ye call dead, 
In unspoken bliss, instead, 

Lives and loves you; lost, ’tis true, 
By such light as shines for you; 

But in light ye cannot see 
Of unfullfill’d felicity,— 

In enlarging paradise, 

Lives a life that never dies. 
Farewell, friends! Yet not farewell; 
Where I am, ye, too, shall dwell, 
Iam gone before your face, 

A moment’s time, a little space, 
When ye come where I have stepp’d 
Ye will wonder why ye wept; 

Ye will know, by wise love taught, 
That here is all, and there is naught. 
Weep awhile, if ye are fain,— 
Sunshine s‘ill must follow rain; 
Only not at death, for death, 
Now I know, is that first breath 
Which our souls draw when we enter 
Life, which is of all life centre, 


Be ye certain all seems love, 

View’d from Allah’s throne above; 

Be ye stout of heart, and come 
Bravely onward to your home! 

La Allah illa Allah! yea! 

Thou love divine! Thou love alway! 


He that died at Azan gave 
Chis to those who made his grave. 
—Sir Edwin Arnold, 


APPARITION, 





DESCRIPTION OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 





1\in-legged, thin-chested, slight unspeakably, 
‘cat-footed and weak fingered: in his face— 
ean, large-boned, curved of beak, and touched 
with race, 
ld-lipped, rich-tinted, mutable as the sea, 
¢ brown eyes radiant with vivacity— 
cre shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 
pirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
©! passion, impudence, and energy. 
int in yelvet, light in ragged luck, 
t vain, most generous, sternly critical, 
buttoon and poet, lover and sensualist: 
\ deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 
uch Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 
( something of the Shorter Catechist. 
William Ernest Henley, 
Fe 
One must be hard to please who cannot 
id a pretty wedding present in the immense 
lection of silver and art objects now shown 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, corner 


Locust 


“PAY-TENT” LEATHER SHOES. 





“If you wish to be English,” said the boot- 
maker, “you should say ‘pay-tent,’ not patent, 
leather. There is a tremendous craze just 
now for this material. Men and women alike 
are wearing it, and no other kind of Oxford, 
or half-shoe, is being sold, It is strange, con- 
sidering the popularity of patent leather, that 
greater advances are not made in its manu- 
facture and that an expensive shoe of this 
kind should scill be such an unreliable thing 
to buy. The time will come, no doubt, when 
the veneer that is applied to the hide to give 
it its luster will be a harmless veneer, and he 
who accomplishes this advance will grow 
immensly rich. Did you ever see patent 
leather made? The skins are stretched, a 
polish liquid is applied to them, and a baking 
follows. They come forth shining like black 
diamonds. Originally they are perfect, and 
after coating and baking they may still be 
perfect, but again they may be ruined, so 
that, on being made up into shoes, the leather 
will crack with two or three wearings. It is 
not wise to adopt patent leather for ordinary 
street wear, but that is what everybody is 
preparing to do this summer.”—Philadelphia 
Recora. 

a ee J 
WHERE SHALL WE SPEND THE 
SUMMER VACATION? 





is the question that is uppermost in the 
minds of many people just at present. Why 
not in COLORADO or UTAH, where you 
can enjoy delightful scenery and invigor- 
ating climate? Very low round-trip rates 
will be made in JUNE, JULY, and 
AUGUST. The elegant service of the 
UNION PACIFIC, The Overland Route, 
provides every comfort and convenience, 

For full information write to J. H. 
Lorurop, General Agent, 903 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Wedding stationery, correct form, best 
materials, finest workmanship, executed in 
their own shops on premises, under persona 
supervision. Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway 
corner Locust. 

et Ft 
TOO MUCH GOODNESS. 

The people of the thriving town of 
Limoges, France, whence is shipped much 
of the finest table porcelain used the United 
States, are up in arms against Mlle. de 
Noualhier, one of the most beautiful aris- 
tocrats of the place. With the lady charity 
has become a mania, and she sympathises 
with consumptives so actively that the whole 
town is imperiled. She has a chateau in the 
heart of the town, and there she takes 
hundreds patients in the last stages of tuber- 
culosis. They are cared for, and finally 
buried gratis. In Limoges cemetery, which 
had to be enlarged twice on that account, 
there are over three thousand graves of im- 
ported consumptives. At last, indubitable 
signs ot the general infection of the town by 
the germs of tuberculosis wer: noticed by 
physicians. Thoroughly aroused, the peo- 
ple demanded that the private hospital be 
removed. Mlle. de Noualhier defied the 
authorities, and when a crowd of angry peo- 
ple made a demonstration against her she 
demanded police protection, which was 


granted. 
et Ut 


Kayserzinn just received, in great variety, 
both useful and ornamental. See display in 
our north window. J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 
Mercantile Club Building, Locust and 
Seventh. 








sonnets to a Wile. 


By Ernest McGaffey. 


oo a a &® % 


IN response to demand by those who read Mr. Ernest Mc- 
Gaffey’s sequence of seventy sonnets while they were 
appearing in the St. Louis MIRROR, they have been put 

into dainty and delightful book-form. 

The editor of the MIRROR, Mr. William Marion Reedy, 
has, at the request of the sonneteer, written a few pages of 
foreword for the edition. 

Of this sequence of sonnets the editor of Current Literature, 
Mr. Bayard Hale, wrote an appreciation as introduction to a re 
selection of the verses in the April issue of that periodical. 
In that article Mr. Hale said the sonnets celebrate “in an al- 
most Hellenic stateliness of phrase, with a restrained jubilance, 
with a vigor of robust thought cast into a rare exquisiteness 
of form, the tranquil delights of wedded life. 

“The immemorial story has been sung by the long line of 
poets. The transports of passion have not waited till now 
for description. But—this sonnet-sequence having now 
reached its conclusion—we record the deliberate doubt 
whether the sheer peace, the simple, sane, satisfying joy of 
wedlock has ever found nobler expression. 

“The restfulness of love, the strength in comradeship, 
the deepening of trust, the gathering delight of common 
recollections, the grace of remembered days and kisses, the 
thrill of united hopes—all this, as it becomes conscious of 
itself, its wonder and glory—this is what these sonnets sing. 
The experiences of life may have been commonplace—all the 
more are they human. Always indeed beneath them is the 
marvel of existence, and beyond them is the mystery of 
death, and around them is the sacrament of nature. 

“But under no heavier shadows than those of reverie the 
mated lovers walk together through fields and woods, 
reviewing and accepting the earth and their own natures, 
loving the winds, the stars and the grasses as sharers in the 
‘equable ectasy’ of living, loving and being loved. 

“Love may have deeper fashions. The element of 
tragedy may be necessary to glorify it utterly. Love may 
be a finer thing when it strengthens itself and loves the more 
because it is unrequited, because it is undeserved, because it is 
unavailing—gathering out of some such splendid sorrow its 
crown of joy. But of its serener and more desired delights we 
have now an expression which is, as the. MIRROR declares, 
‘wholly sweet and reconciling.’” 

Such an appreciation from such an authoritative source 
justifies the further assertion by another critic that no such 
body of original verse has been put forth in America in the 
last quarter of a century or more. Every one will wish to 
read 
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SONNETS TO A WIFE. 


The price of the volume is $1.25. 


Address, WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis. 
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“HUMPHREY CORNER’’ 


Summer 
Clothing. 


Even during the recent 
Unseasonable weather 
Our business 

Has been quite good, 

For which credit 

Must be given the 
Attractiveness of our lines. 
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Our garments are not 
Like the sort usually 
Found in clothing stores. 
Quite different— 

And better. 


Men’s Suits, $10 to $30. 
Fine Flannel Suits, $10 to $18. 
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Humphrey’s 
Broadway and Pine St., 
St. Louis. 
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Cart Dealer 


and Framer, 


Removed to 


415N. BROADWAY 


Most Convenient Location 
in town. 
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"THE UNIVERSITY — 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
ITHACA, N. Y. 


Prepares for all courses of Cornell University. 
Certificate has been accepted since 1895, 
BOARDING and DAY Departments. COM- 
PLETE HOME. Regent’s Certificates in LAW 
and MEDICINE. SUMMER TERM from July 
loth to September 15th. FALI, TERM opens 
September 26th for year 1901-’03. 

Of the school, PRESIDENT SCHURMAN 
says: 

“TI give most cheerful testimony to the high 
quality of work done in your school, The 
excellent management and complete curri- 
culum render ita most desirable preparatory 
school for the University.” 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Headmaster. 
Avenue A,, Ithaca, N, Y. 


A TesT:—“What a fine yacht, old man!” 
“Isn’t she? I enjoy her even when I’m 


sober.” —Life. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


THE STOCK MARKET. 


Transactions in the New York stock 
market have become small and limited. The 
professionals are now in full control, and, 
judging by appearances, there will not be 
much of a movement, either way, so far as 
the general market is concerned, for some 
time tocome. The present price fluctua- 
tions are not sufficient to make it very profit- 
able for either bull or bear to engage in 
operations, and this being the case, there is 
no particular inducement for the rank and 
file of outsiders to commit themselves. There 
is a belief prevalent in professional quarters 
that the bull leaders will await developments 
before renewing their campaign. There are 
now some uncertainties which will have to 
be removed before a sustained rise in values 
may be expected. Besides this, prominent 
operators will be sojourning at the seashore 
or in the mountains, or go to Europe during 
the summer, and leave the market in the 
hands of the little fellows until about August. 

So far as general business is concerned, 
everything is of a most favorable nature. 
The strike of machinists will soon be a thing 
of the past, as employers are willing to 
accede to any reasonable demands. Gold 
exports need not cause any apprehension; 
they will not amount to much, as the great 
financial institutions of Europe are flushed 
with gold, according to late reports from 
competent authorities, and mining operations 
in the Transvaal have been resumed, 
although; so far, on a small scale ,only. 
After all the mining properties of the Wit- 
watersrand have begun mining again, the 
supply of gold in Europe will become p'enti- 
ful. Inthe year previous to the outbreak of 
the Boer war, the Transvaal mines shipped 
about $8,000,000 gold per month, and it is 
predicted by experienced mining engineers 
that the output can be materially increased. 
It is even believed that the South African 
mining output will, within a few years, 
amount to more than $200,000,000 per 
annum. 

While sterling exchange is still strong and 
at the gold-exporting point, no additional 
engagements have been announced so far, 
It seems that European money markets are 
getting easier, as the Bank of France is 
forcing its gold inte circulation, and the 
strain on London is relaxing. Frenchmen 
are said to be burdened with a large amount 
of surplus capital, which they are anxious to 
invest in anything attractive and reasonably 
safe. The supply of idle capital is also 
increasing in Germany, Belgium, Austria 
and other countries, and it is this fact which 
engendered the impression lately that there 
will before long be a great boom in South 
African mining stocks, which are claimed to 
be still selling at low figures. While there 
is a disposition to ridicule the “Kaffir circus,” 
there can be no question’ that large 
profits may be made by investing in some 
of the more reputable Transvaal properties, 
which are, either directly or indirectly, 
under the managemest of the Rothschilds 
and other large capitalists of Europe. 
French and German bargain-hunters have 
invested millions of dollars in Kaffirs during 
the last year or two. 

People who harbor the idea that there will 
be another sharp break in prices in Wall 
street should disabuse their mind of such 
notions. There will not be another serious 
decline, for the very simple reason that 
nearly everybody expects it. The zig-zag 
movements of prices should not lead to the 
belief that support is wanting or that liquida- 


tion is in progress. People who are now 
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G. H. WALKER & CO,, 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 


Members—New York Stock Exchange, 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
Chicago Board of Trade. 
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JOHN F. BAUER. 
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ESTA BLISHED 1888. 
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A. H. BAUER, 


BROS., 


STOCK AND BOND BROKERS, 


No. 312 N. Fourth Street, stock Exchange Bldg. 


holding stocks are willing to hang on to them 
for higher prices, and to increase their hold- 
ings on all set-backs of a few points. There- 
fore, do not sell anything short, no matter 
what inducements may be held out to you. 
If you wish to do anything, stick to the long 
side, and buy on ascale down. The bears 
will, sooner or later, sell themselves into a 
big hole, and then the old story of an “agon- 
izing squeeze” will be repeated. 

It would, of course, be a different thing, 
if the late panic had been caused by some- 
thing substantial, or if it had its origin in a 
serious political or financial crisis. But, as 
we all know, business and financial circles 
are serene, and prosperity is still marching 
on. There is no sign of weakness any- 
where, in spite of the croakings and calamity- 
howling of some yellow journals and profes- 
sional, political agitators. Of course, pros- 
perity will have to end some time, but we 
need not worry ourselves about that at this 
writing. It is not necessary to cross a 
bridge until we get there. 

There are railroad stocks on the list which 
are werth more than current quotations. 
Among them may be mentioned Atchison 
preferred, Louisville & Nashville, Hocking 
Valley pre‘erred and common, Chicago & 
Alton preferred and common, Southern Ry. 
preferred and common, Southern Pacific, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western 
common, Big Four common, Lake Erie & 
Western preferred and common, Reading, 
Erie and Ontario & Western. Louisville & 
Nashville is a bargain at anything like current 
prices; the stock may be bought and held for 
at least 130, that is, by people who do not 
care for temporary fluctuations, but prefer to 
buy fora ‘‘long pull.’’ The earnings of the 
company leave nothing to be desired; the 
actual earning capacity is about 13 per cent 
on the capital stock. 

The directors of the Hocking Valley have 
declared a dividend of 144 per cent on the 
common stock, which distribution is _pre- 
sumed to be semi-annual, and to place the 


Dealers in HIGH GRADE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 





stock on a 3 per cent basis. The company 
is paying the full 4 per cent on the preferred, 
and its financial condition is very strong and 
pleasing to shareholders. The earnings are 
said to be equal to 12 per cent on the total 
amount of preferred and common shares. 
The preferred looks like a very safe in- 
vestment at 77 or 78. 

Great things are expected from the coal 
stocks, especially Reading, Erie and Ontario 
& W. issues. The last-named stock is very 
dull at present and fluctuating narrowly. 
Somebody is, however, picking it up quietly, 
as may be inferred from the fact that it ral- 
lies quickly from all temporary depressions. 
Some weeks ago, the shares sold above 40, 
and will sell there again in due time. Read- 
ing common will eventually sell at 75. It is 
one of the best coal stocks on the list. It 
should be borne in mind that, after the com- 
pany has paid the full 4 per cent on the first 
preferred for two years, the second preferred 
may be converted half into first preferred 
and half into common,.and if that is done, 
the common is certain of receiving a divi 
dend at once. Readers of the MIRROR will 
remember that the coal stocks have been 
frequently recommended as purchases in the 
past three months, and the advice is re 
peated. 

Last week it was stated in this column 
that American and Continental Tobacco 
were “tipped” to go higher. Since then, 
both issues have risen about 10 points and 
displayed unusual activity. They will go 
still higher, and should be bought on all 
sudden setbacks, but not by the small 
margin-trader. 

The position of the New York banks is 
continuing to improve. The surplus re- 
serves showed a gain, last Saturday, of over 
$7,000,000, the largest gain, in any single 
week, since May 27th, 1899, when, after 
the Flower panic, the reserves increased 
over $9,000,000. The loans have been 
still further reduced, while cash holdings 
gained $5,000,000. In view of these facts, 
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N. W. Cor. Fourth » 
and Locust Sts. 


ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


Safe Deposit Boxes $5.00 and Upward. 
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RAILROAD STOCKS AND BONDS, 


PU sess cos scaccene 


FUTURES IN COTTON, 
GRAIN AND PROVISIONS. 


GUY P. BILLON, 


Formerly GAYLORD, BLESSING & CO. 


Bought and sold for cash, or car- 
tied on margin. Connected by 


SPECIAL LEASED WIRES with 


the various exchanges. 


307 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THe Mrrror by Guy P. Billon, 


nome and bond broker, 307 Olive street. 





CITY OF ST. LOUIS BONDS. 

































































Coup.|/When Due.} Quoted 
Gas Co. : ‘ J. D.| June 1, 1905|102 —104 
Park A. O./Aprill ,1905/110 —111 
Renewal (Gid) Me + Dijin 2s) 1907 [e234 —108 
Renewal G .D.|Jun - 
ato A. O.|/Apl 10, 1908/105 —107 
| ” 34 J. D.|Dec., 102 —103 
“ - re J.|July 1, 1918/112 —113 
‘ 6 34 . A.|Aug. 1, 1919}104 —106 
“« 3% | M. S./June 2, 1920}104 —106 
‘st’ r ‘8 fi00 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —109 
Id) 4 M. N.|Nov. 1, 1912}108 —109 
4 A. O./Oct. . 1913/108 —110 
oe J. D.|June 1, 1914/109 —110 
“* 3.65] M N./May 1, 1915/1041 —106 
. “* 3%) B. A.|Aug. 1, 1918}104 —105 
Interest to seller. 
Total debt about. $ 18,856,277 
ASSCREMORE: cicicbiscsareinarttins 2,521, 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Funding 6 F. A-|Aug. 1. 19031 10414 —1C6 
33h 0.2000 | Be Ms Feb, 1, 1921/102 —104 
School 5.. .| FB. A.JAug. 1, 1908/100 —102 
: Re A O. Agvi t, 1914|102 —105 
. 4 5-20...) M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
x 4 10-20..; M. S.|Mch. t, 1918/108 —105 
ee 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/104 —105 
, Gs. coscmias M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918}105 —106 
Se J. J.\July 1, 1921101 -103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 
When 
Due. Price. 
Alton Bridge 58........0------+-------| 1913 | 70 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68.............----+-++ 1902 |100 —102 
Century Building Ist 6s............ 1916 | 97 —100 
Century big e | 2d 6s... ...| 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building 1st .--| 1907 |101 —163 
Consolidated Coal 6s................ 1911 | 90 — 95 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 | 99 —101 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s lst mrtg..... 1928 |101 —102 
Laclede Gas E86) Gi. .ccrcscessssnces 1919 |1C9 -—1'1 
Merchants Bridge 1st mort, 1929 |115 —116 
Merch Bridge and Terminal § 1930 j113_ —115 
Mo, Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 |117 —1i9 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..} 1927 | 94 — 95 
St. Louis Agri. & M. A. 1st 5s..| 1906 {100 —..... 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 98 — 98% 
St. Louis Cotton Com. 6s... 1910 | 91 — 95 
St. Loe Exposition 1st 6s. 1912 — 95 
St. L. Troy and Kastern Ry. 6s} 1919 |1041,—1043, 
nal Stock Yards Ist 6s......... 1899 Called 
Union Dairy Ist Ss................0--- 1901 |100 —102 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....| 1913 | 98 —101 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s... 1908 75 — 85 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par;Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price 
American Exch../$*50/June ‘00, 8 SA|246 —250 
Boatmen’s,......... 100)June'00. 84%SA\199 —201 
Bremen Sav........ 100|Jan. 19016 SA/265 —270 
Continental........ 1C0|June '00, 84%SA|221 —224 
Fourth National) 100)May '01,5p.c.SA|25' —253 
Franklis oo 100| June 00. 4 SA|165 --175 
Gert man Savings/ 100|Jan. 1901,6 SA|290 —295 
German-Amer.,...| 100)Jan, 1901, 20 SA|750 --800 
International .... 100| Mar. 1901 1% qy|!45 150 
Jefferson ............] 100] Jan. 00, 3p.c SA/117 —120 
Lafayette..... -| 100)Jan. 1901, 6 SA\|525 —675 
Mechanics’ ........ 100/Apr. 1901, 2 qy|230 -233 
Merch,-Laclede.. 100|Mar. 1901,13¢ qr/202 --205 
Northwestern... 100| Jan. 1901, 4 SA/130 —150 
at. Bank Com..| 100/yan. 1901, 2G qay|289 -290 
South GIRS oo casas 100| Nov. 1900, 8SA..)i25 —130 
Sale Dep, Sav.Bk| 100/Apr. 1901, 8 SA|1‘5 —140 
Southern com..... 100) Jan. 1900, B........ 110 —115 
State National...| 100/Apr. 1901 136 qrj175 | —177 
hird National...| 100/Apr. 1901, 13¢ qy|213  --215 











“Quoted 100 for par, 








TRUST STOCKS. 

















Par| Last Dividend 

val. Per Cent. Price. 
Commonwealth..| 10°| Forming......... 259 —262 
IR ieoncies: coscee 100/Dec. °00,S.A 3/280 —232 
Miss. Va............ 100/Apr. ’01, 2% qrj359 —361 
St. Louis............ 100 |Apr. '01, 1% qr/3t7 - 320 
Tigse Trust......... cade sc ccnacenins sauces 152 —155 
ee 100| Nov.. 98 1370 -389 
Mercantile......... 100) Apr iol Mo "15¢.1316 317 





STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 


























Coupons. Price. 
i Ginn | cccccansgecanneass $a ulusencsssndasgnacs’ 
Se J.&J. |1912)102 —103 
Citizens’ 20s ~<a J. & J. |1907)109 —111 
Jefferson Ave... cS" *. 2 eae 
, eee M. & N. 2/1905/105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s.. F. & A. |1911/107 —108 
Comp. Heigts. U.D.6s J.&J. |1913)117 —11 
do Taylor Ave.6s. J.& F 1913)117 —118 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s| M.&N. |1896)105 —106 
ON, a ee 
do 1st Mtg. 6s 20s.| J.& D. (1912) 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s........ M.&N. /|1902} 98 —1 
St. L. & H. St. L...... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
do Ist 6s.. J. &J 1925)103 — 
St. Louis ist 5s 5-20: M.&N. |1910/10C3, -101% 
do Baden-St.L,. 5s. j.&J 1913}102  —103 
ae YY See i ssamaaaess 3% — 92 
i Sa F.& A. (1921/105 —1C6 
do Cable & Wt..6s.| M. & N. /1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s| M. & N. |1916)116% —116% 
iD FONE Bo rccseil’ <ssnnconscnsteeesi 1914) 93% — 95 
Southern Ist 6s,...... M.&N. /|1904)104 —106 
Pe OO RS ee 1909/106 —1(8 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s....| F.d@t A. |1916)107 —1 
U. D. 1st 10-20s 6:| J.&D. (|1910)100 —102 
do 2d 25s 6s.......... J.&D. |1918)120 —122 
United Ry’ “YB Apr. ’011%. Ti%- 18% 
p. c. 50s J&J 894% — 90 
St. Louis WN es snectes > dacane<fasaene 2334 - 24 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 





American Cent 25) Jan. 1900,4 SA| 48%— 50 





MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 





Par| Last Dividend 








val. Per Cent. ial 
Am. Lin At tn 8 nn eccrene canter Li = 18 
Pfd...| 100|/Sept. 1900 13...) 40 — 47 


Am.Car-Fd Co| 100|May 1901 %....... 28 — 29 
“ «Ypta| 100|May 1901,1% qr.| 81 —.82 
Bell Telephone...| 100/Apr. 1901 2 qr....|140 = 


Bonne Terre F. C| 100|May '96, 2... 3=— 
Central Lead Co.} 100 Ape. 1901, MO... ~-|326 rks | 


Consol. Coal....... 100) July, 97,1 5 
Doe Run Min. Co xz Apr. 1901, % MO|125 —135 
GraniteBi-Metal,| 100} .................-.---+- 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100 Mey 1900, e-- 85 -- 90 
K. & T. Coal oe. 100) F 2 
Saseses Com.....| 100}Feb. ioot P “10.../103 —ic9 
Kennard Pfd...... 100|Feb. 1901 $A3%.|102 —108 
Laclede Gas,com| 100|Feb. 1901 2p. c..) 83 --_84 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100) Dec. 1900 SA..... 
Mo. 7 Pfd... I 
Mo. son com.. 
Nat. Stock Yards| 100/Apr.’01 1% qr./100 i 
Schultz Belting..| 100/Apr. ’Ol.ay 1}.. 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100|Feb., 1901. 8 A/1o8 172 
Simmons do pf...| 100|Feb. 1901, 34SA 141 145 
Simmons do 2 pf} 100) Mar. 1901 4 S.A. 135 —iMi 
St. Joseph L. Co.| 10)Feb. 1901 1 qy| 14 -- 14% 
s 4 Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan., 00,4 p.c.|47 —48% 
St. L. Brew. Com|£10|Jan., 99 3p.c.|43 —44 





St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... 5 — 25 
St. L. Exposit’n.| 100|Dec., '95, 2........ 2—- A 
St.L. Transfer Co| 100/Apr. 1901, 1 gr...| 70 —_75 
Union Dairy....... 100} Feb.,’01, 14SA/110 —115 


Wiggins Fer. Co.| 100/Apr. ’01, qr......|220 —230 
Wat’ *haus Brake| 50)Mar. 1901, 1%... 183 —184 
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St. Louis Trust Co. 
Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.9° 
2, 3 and 42, ON DEPOSITS. 


all danger of a flurry in money rates in the 
near future has disappeared. 
5 J 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Dullness in the local market is becoming 
very pronounced. Brokers are complaining 
about a lack of orders and decreasing invest- 
ment demand. The dullness is probably 
due to the approach of the “heated term,” 
and preparations of capitalists to leave the 
city for their annual outing. 

United Railways preferred seems to be in 
demand at 78!4, while the 4 per cent bonds 
are steady at 90. St. Louis Transit is quiet 
at 24, with no pressure to sell. 

Brewery 6s are weak and lower. They 
are offered at 984g, with only 98 bid. There 
has been considerable liquidation in them in 
the past few weeks. 

Bank stocks are dull and generally un- 
changed. Continental National is 218 bid, 
while 215 is asked for Third National. 
Merchants-Laclede is 200 bid and State 
National 178. 

Granite is weak and lower. Somebody 
seems to be “feeding it out” on every rally. 
Well-informed brokers say there is no reason 
for the decline, and that the property is doing 
well. 

Bank clearances, last week, were some- 
what smaller, but still materially above last 
year’s record. New York drafts are higher. 
Sterling is quoted at 4.883,, Berlin 9534 and 
Paris at 5.15. 

ee 
A MATTER OF DIET. 





“If a handsome woman wishes to preserve 
her good looks after she has passed the forty- 
year milestone,” says a fashionable doctor, 
“she must not only pay the strictest attention 
to her bath, gymnastics and massage, but she 
must be more careful as to what she eats 
than any old Roman gladiator. One society 
woman, who at 45 is famous for her good 
looks and of generally attractiveand youthful 
appearance, never puts a bit of bread in her 
mouth; it might be rank poison for the scant 
civility it receives at her hands. Nor does a 
sweet of any kind, sort or description ever 
pass her lips, nor an ice, nor coffee, nor 
chocolate. What does she eat? Beef, 
mutton and all vegetables that grow above 
ground, but of these she eats only sparingly, 
so fearful is milady of embonpoint, that foe 
to youthful appearance. Taking the subject 
as a whole, it is more a matter of diet than 
anything else, though the massage and the 
bath should not be neglected.”—Chicago 
Chronicle. 
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COLD STORAGE AND MOTHS. 

The cold storage warehouse is no longer 
regarded as merely a receptacle for meats 
now a formidable 
rival of the camphor ball and the tar paper, 
a state of affairs that causes the destructive 
moth to gnash his teeth with rage. Nearly 
all the warehouses now have cold storage 
adjuncts where peop'e may place their winter 
clothing and other articles of a perishable 
nature out of harm’s way. There is no longer 
any reason why the harassed housewife 
should bother her head about doing up win- 
ter things in packages and placing them 
away in cedar chests filled with camphor, 
only to find in the autumn that the moths 
have first fattened themselves on camphor 
and then eaten the furs and other articles of 
winter attire for dessert. —Pviladelphia Record. 


ee 
LOVE LETTERS. 


and provisions. It is 





Love letters of Englishwomen and others, 
being all the vogue just now, we wonder 
someone has not brought up the story told by 
Goethe of a German s‘atesman. This gentle- 
man believed greatly in the efficacy of pretty 
letters in advancing the course of true love, 
and to that end compelled his private secre- 
tary to learn to imitate and to practice his 
master’s handwriting. The object of this 
doubtful attainment on the part of the sec- 
retary was that “the said statesman, being 
passionately attached to a lady of rank, if he 
stopped in her society till late at night, his 
secretary was in the meantime sitting at 
home, and hammering out the most ardent 
love letters; one of these was chosen by the 
statesman on his return home, and was sent 
the very same night by him to his beloved, 
who was thus necessarily convinced of the 
inextinguishable fire of her 
adorer.”—Liverpool Post. 


we et Ue 
121 GENERATIONS SINCE ADAM. 


passionate 





Alfred Judson Fisher, the Chicago histo- 
rian, has woven the highly interesting results 
of a genealogical investigation into “A 
Daughter of Adam,” a short story which he 
has written forthe Ladies’ Home Journal. 
He traces the heroine of his romance (in 
real life a well-known Philadelphia woman) 
directly back to Adam, establishing with 
corrobative detail every link in the long 
genealogical chain. He brings to light the 
fact that there have been one hundred and 
twenty-one generations of the human family 
beginning with Adam. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CoO., 
FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $6,500,000. 


Buys and sells Investment Securities. 


Bond List mailed on application. 


BENNETT WASSERMAN & CO,, 
STOCK and BOND BROKERS, 


TELEPHONES, 
Bell, Main 3043. 
Kinloch, A 1737. 


212 North Fourth Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Execute Orders in Stocks, Bonds, Cotton, Grain and Provisions on New 
York, Chicago and St. Louis Exchanges over our own Private Wires for 


Cash or on Margin. 
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CRA WEFORD’S © 


This Unique, Grand and Up-to-Date Store stands majestically alone as the One and Only One Store in the City 
which is a Universal Provider for ALL Mankind, able as it is to Feed and Clothe, Well, Artistically and Com- 


fortably all human kind, from the prattling infant to the oldest inhabitant, and to furnish the homes as no one 


else can of all St. Louis, from the humblest citizen to the richest nabob!! 


Time, Money and Labor by getting Everything under the One Roof!! 


Therefore, say we, save yourselves 





Ladies’ Ready-Made 


SUITS, SKIRTS, ETC. 


All-Week Bargains. 


For $1.48—Ladies’ Black and White Polka Dot, Blue 
and White Polka Dot Duck Dress Skirts; also, plain 
black, ruffles trimmed with white or black soutache 
braid; a $2.50 Skirt, our flyer, $1.48. 

For $4.98—English Homespun Dress Skirts, made with 
5-gore flare, good percaline lining, velvet bound, 
colors gray, brown and Oxford, an $8.50 Skirt for 
$4.98. 

For $4.50—Ladies’ unlined Dress Skirts, made of a fine 
quality of Venetian cloth, large flare flounce, tailor 
stitched, a $7.50 Skirt for $4.50. 

For $2.98—Children’s White India Lawn Dresses—yoke 
made of embroidery, with ruffle of insertion over 
shoulders, tucked down back, cuffs made of wide 
insertion; skirt has deep hem; a very pretty dress; 
would be a bargain for $5.98, our special price 


Silks. 


Without the marrow and the fat! ! 
Leanest kind of prices to close out. 
All-Silk Peau de Soie, all silk, 98c quality for, to close..79c 
Black Japanese Silk, regular 69c quality for, to close ...45c 


Black Silk Taffeta, good quality, regular 69c quality 
55c 





46 panne Ribbon Striped Gemeaiian, regular $1.15 


Shoes. 


Ladies’ fine Vici Kid Oxfords and High Shoes, opera, 
Cuban and Louis XIV. heels, in all kid or patent 
leather, light hand-turn or extended soles; in this lot 
you will find Ladies’ patent leather 3-strap Slippers, 
French heels, all sizes, nota sila worth less than 
G3, CHOICE LP: <ccccce- baie -- $1.98 

We have bought 7, 500 pairs ~al 3. aheon Viei- Kid 
Slippers, with French heels, hand turn, kid sock 
lining, and fit, look and wear like $2.50 Slippers— 


all sizes, they G0 Ob sccs~<stoe 00+ .- $1.48 


OUR 
MILLINERY 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 


Our Trimmed Hats, for elegance, style and prices can 
not be beaten; to be convinced, come to Crawford’s; 
Oe ODE NIE nd Se DR PEE RAR ~ eee NNE ES saansse See OS 
Shirt-Waist Hats, in assorted colors and shapes, your 
choice (worth $2.98) .................. -- $1.50 
Children’s Hats—Straw and mull, peers bee: ‘aa 
colors, worth 98c........... .....:. 4 .. 50c 
Flowers—Roses, Daisies, Foliage, “a new apne" preeny 
worth 75c.. .- 25¢ 





Low Cuts in 


Wash Goods 


To Close Out. 


150 pieces 32-inch Batiste, in black and 
white and fancy colorings, a good 
line of styles, regular 1244c and l5c 
quality; per yard, now.. 

200 pieces one yard ‘te ‘ects; | in 
light grounds, with small figures and 
polka dots, regular 12$c quality; per 
yard, now 

All our remaining stock of about 35 dif- 
ferent styles, in the very best color- 
ings, 50c and 60c quality Silk Ging- 
hams, at per yard, Now ....... 2.02. sessssnee SDC 


Embroidery Dep’t. 


Shirred and Tucked Grass Linen All- 
Overs, regular $1.25 quality, at, a 
yard ... wake 

Irish Point ‘AIL- Overs Embroidery, used 
for shirt waists, at, 

75c, 85c, $1.00, $1.15 and $1.25 a yard 

100 pieces Open-Work Insertions, for 

shirt waists, at, 
5c, 746c, 10c, 124c and 15c a yard 
From 1 to 3% inches. 

Tucked and Lace All-Over Embroidery, 
endless variety, from....79c to $4.00 a yard 

White and Ecru Batiste Serpentine In- 
sertions, latest trimming, from 144 to 
3 inches wide, at, 

25c, 30c, 35c and 40c a yard 


LACE DEP’T. 


Big Drive in Laces. 

1000 pieces Point de Paris and Valencien- 
nes Lace and Insertions to match, now in 
such demand for trimming wash dresses. 
We bought 1000 pieces at our own price; 
will give our customers the benefit. 

Worth in a regular way l5c to 25c a 
yard; choice of big table full at, a 
yard... saareasds? saamaganh aadicasae aaa 

Senet Lammetiona, 1 in a hie, cream, 
black and Arabian, 1000 different 
patterns to show you, from, 

10c a yard upwards. 
3!3c and 5c a yard for Torchon and 

Medici Lace and Insertions to match, 

from 1 to 6inches wide, cheap at 7}¢c 

and 10c a yard. Don’t miss this sale. 


85c 





FANS. 
Japanese Fans, endless variety, at, 
5c, 746c, 10c, 12%c 15c, 20c, 25c, 35c each 


Best assortment in the city. 





BIG, DULL THUD IN 


WHITE GOODS. 


40-inch Bishop Lawn, actual value 15c, now 

48-inch French Swiss, beautiful sheer dress fabric, 
actual value 40c, now.. 

50-inch French Lawn, satead “ae my now 

Big table of White Goods Remnants—India Linens, 
Persian Lawns, Dimities and Checked Nainsooks, a 
little mussed At One-half Price 


The Banner Stock of 


Lawns, Dimities and 


Figured Swisses. 
Nothing Shoddy. 


150 pieces Printed Dimities, all new, fast colors, regu- 
lar 12%c quality, all for.. ati sie Leigahilihe alone 
200 pieces New Batiste, “ new § eal fast colors, 


400 pieces Irish Dimities, Batiste wad Linen Tissues, 
all new, choice styles, and many of them confined 
styles, worth from 15c to 25c each, all ate... 2. eeceeees 


Black Lawns 
and Dimities. 


Black and White Lawns and Dimities, fast colors, ail 
new and choice goods, regular 12}éc for 

Black Lace Lawns, regular 15c quality 

Black Mercerized Egyptian Lawns, soft finish, only 

Black Dotted Swiss, regular 25c quality for ............. 2. 


RIBBONS. 


The largest and best display of pure Silk Persian Rib- 
bons in St. Louis. Exclusive designs, not to be found 
anywhere but at Crawford’s. We got the entire lot from 
Cheney Bros. at 50c on the dollar. 

No. 40—3 inches wide, actual value 25c, for 
No. 50—4 inches wide, actual value 45c, for .............-.--» 


No. 60 and 70—4'4 inches wide, actual value 50c for ...25c 


HOSIERY. 


Ladies’ Fast Black Cotton Hose, high spliced 
heels and toes, full seamless, also Children’s 1xl 
ribbed, double knees, Lisle finish, 15c value, only 

Ladies’ Imported French Lisle Thread and Fine 
Gauge, Cotton, fancy stripes, polka dots figures and 
boot patterns, regular 50c goods, 3 for $1.00 or, per 
pair.. 

Ladies’ Imported Pure Silk Black Lace San. beauti- 
ful patterns, $4.50 goods, now only, per pair 
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A TERPILLAR DRESS-FIT TING. 





few years ago I went to the sylvas of 
the Amazon to study anthropology, for there 
are some aboriginal tribes living there that 
as a study are interesting, though a degrad- tion! 


ery and experimenting. 


worms. 


ing the worms on white mulberry leaves, 
but nevertheless a strong, serviceable silk, 


certainly good enough for the dusky bodies 


of these savages, for this silk has not yet be- 

come an article of commerce. 

Their method of obtaining the silk and 
transforming it into garments was crude. 
When the moths laid the eggs the natives 
carried them in great quantities in belts 
about their bodies, thus giving the eggs the 
body heat. Atthe end of winter the eggs 
were hatched and the result was an army of 
caterpillars. These were trained to crawl 
over the naked bodies of the natives. This 
was their home. They knew no other and 
seemed quite contented. 

During eight weeks the savage is covered 
with these yellow crawlers. It would seem 
that thousands of creeping caterpillars over 
one’s body from head to foot would tickle 
oneto death. Certainly a white man would 
find it unbearable, but it must be remember- 
ed these natives of Brazil are scarcely hu- 
man. Tothem it is intensely interesting to 
train these wormsin the way they should go. 
Small bits of leaves are stuck on the bodies 
of the natives in regular rows, and round 
and round the worms go, feeding on the 
way. The natives help each other in the 
placing of the bits of leaves and in confining 
the worms to certain parts of the body. 

These caterpillar-covered savages sleep 
on their backs at night and are careful not 
to turn over in their sleep. That would be a 
sad calamity. When we came to their vil- 
lage there were ten Indians, men and 
women, in the act of raising silk caterpillars 

by this unique process. They were a sight 
to chill the blood. I know the blood stop- 
ped flowing in my veins. I stood still and 
shuddered. Yet there was a fascination 
about it, for I had been told what the ob- 
ject of it was and I admired the savage in- 
genuity. 

After the worms have become dizzy with 
playing the “merry-go-round” on the bodies 

the savages they quit eating and com- 
mence spinning the outer covering for the 
cocoons. When this labor is done the natu- 
tal process of silk making is interfered with. 
"he savages had found out that when the 

coons were finished they would burst, or 
e€ worms would eat their way out. In 
either case the silk was destroyed. So the 
worms are prevented from making the 
‘ocoons. Instead, the fibre for the outer 
covering is destroyed and the poor cater- 
pillars stop in perplexity. But they doubt- 
ess conclude the savages are right, and the 
worms are in debt to them for eight weeks 
feeding, so they soon start to spin the 
The natives are now in ecstacy. They 
make the worms hustle around them as they 
ve been taught during all their little lives, 
nd spinning as they go the fine filaments of 
shining silk. Round and round crawl the 
worms, each one spinning one to four thou- 


hese Indians are continually bent on dis- 
Somehow they 
had come into possession of some silk 
These worms were not known be- silk. 
e in that country, and most of them died 
before the natives found out how to raise 
them. But they perservered, and by feed- 
ing them onthe tender leaves of some na- 
tive plants produced a good quality of silk, 
not so goodas the Chinese produce by feed- 


sand yards of silk thread around the swarthy, 
savage neck, around each naked arm, around 
the chest and abdomen and the lower limbs. 
The work of the worms is over. 

And the result is'a remarkable transforma- 
From a nude savage figure, loath- 
some and repulsive, with thousands of yellow 
worms crawling, twisting, writhing, squirm- 
ing, to a conquering, proud native of Brazil, 
clothed in a perfectly fitting garment of rich 
He has toiled not, neither has he 

spinned—he kas only bossed the job—yet he 
is clothed in raiment as beautiful as the lilies 
of the field. 
I was told the first efforts to produce these 
garments of silk were not successful. But 
by patience and perseverance the faults were 
corrected, a close web perfected, and the 
garment, when completed, was pretty and 
faultless. It isa great country for dye-stuffs, 
and the silk garments were given various 
brilliant colors. One old girl was quite a 
sight. She was extremely gaunt and bony. 
Her black body was attired in a blood-red 
silk garment, covering her body from the 
bust to just above the knees. There were 
dainty green shoulder straps, and around 
her neck was a wide ribbon of bright blue. 
A savage chief gloried in a comfortable silk 
jacket. It was looser than the others and 
could be opened in front, having a row of 
little holes in either side, in which little silk 
ribbon had been placed to tie the two sides 
together. These holes had been made in an 
ingenious way. The noble chief had a swell- 
ing like a wart on his neck, caused by adrop 
of poison from a certain weed. He noticed 
the worms avoided this wart, and the result 
was a hole in the garment. Now, during all 
the rest of that summer and winter, having 
nothing better to do, the chief gave his great 
intellect to the contemplation of the silk 
worms and the royal garment they would 
make him. When the eggs were hatched 
the following year, and the Indian was 
covered with the yellow, hairy caterpillars, 
he caused to growadouble row of warts 
down his chest by means of the poison from 
the weed, and also by the same means along 
welt from his neck to waist in the exact 
center. When the caterpillars spun out the 
silk they avoided the warts and turned back 
at the welt. The result was a garment, 
open in front, with neatly worked holes for 
the ribbons.—Chicago Tribune. 
ee 

The new Oriental Room, with its bizarre 
collection of Asiatic curios, attracts much 
attention at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway, 
corner Locust. 


ee 
The Dowager Empress was in a droll 
mood to-day. 
“A note from the 
announced the chamberlain. 


German Emperor!” 


The Mirror 





Burlinéton 
Houte z 





KANSAS CITY, 
JOSEPH, OMAHA, 
COUNCIL BLUFFS. 


The Burlington’s trains to these cities are of the highest grade 
throughout; broad vestibuled, Pintsch lighted, with the best models of 


chair bars (seats free,) standard, compartment and buffet sleepers. 


9 00 a. m For Kawnsis City,ST. JOSEPH, NEBRASKA, FAR 
Pa ° * NORTHWEST, PORTLAND, OREGON. 


2.05 p. m. FoR DENVER. COLORADO, CALIFORNIA, Sr. 


JOSEPH, NEBRASKA. 


TRAINS 9.00 p. m. FOR KANSAS CiTy, DENVER, ST.JOSEPH, OMAHA. 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, NEBRASKA, PACIFIC COAST, 


Tickets and information at City Ticket Office, S. W. Corner Broadway and Olive 


Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








ALL EMPLOYES 
In the operating department of the “Alton Road ” are 
required to pass mental and physical examinations 
calculated to secure absolute safety to passengers and 
freight. Fidelity, promptness, and accuracy are re- 
warded by the merit system, the result being that one 
of the safest railways in the world is 

“THE ONLY way” 
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GEO. J. CHARLTON, GEN'L PASSENGER AGENT 
OCarcaGco, ILLINOIS. 


D. BOWES, ASS’T GEN’L PASS. AGENT 
St. Louis, Mo. 








‘““Whosoever commands the sea commands 
the trade; whosoever commands the trade of 
the world commands the riches of the world, 
and consequently the world itself.” 

Str Walter Raleigh. 


ST. MICHAEL 
TO MANILA 
11,974 MILES. 


And the stars and stripes affording protec- 
tion to American Commerce all the way. 


It is well known that the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 




















“A billy doux!” observed her Majesty. 

“And a note from the United States! “ 

“A Yankee Doodle doux!” cried this 
remarkable woman, while gales of merri- 
ment swept over the servile court.—Detroit 


Journal. 
ee 
The best of all remedies, and fcr 
over sixty years, MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
SyRuP has been used by mothers for their chil- 


are aiding in every proper way the expansion 
of American Commerce, and in line with this 
policy have issued No, 21 of the *Four-Track 
Series’’ as an object lesson of the world. 

A copy of No.21 of the ‘‘Four-Track Series,” | 
“Round the World in 60 Days,” will be sent 
free, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of a 
postage stamp by George H. Daniels, Gener- 
al Passenger Agent, New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 








dren while teething. Are you disturbed at 
night and broken of your rest by a sick child 
suffering and crying with pain of Cutting 
Teeth? If so send at once and get a bottle of 
‘“*Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup” for Children 
Teething. Its value is incalculable. It will re- 
lieve the poor little sufferer immediately. De- 
pend upon it mothers, there is no mistake about 
it. Itcures diarrhoea, regulates the Stomach 
and Bowels, cures Wind Colic, softens the 
Gums, reduces Inflammation, and gives tone 


MONEY TO LOAN 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 


On Diamonds and Jewelry. 


204 N. FOURTH STREET 





and energy to the whole system. ‘‘Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup” for children teething is 
pleasant to the taste and is the prescription of 
one of the oldest and best female physicians 
and nurses in the United States, and is for sale 
by all druggists throughout the world. Price, 
twenty-five cents a bottle. Be sure and ask for 
“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRUP.” 1840— 
1901. 


tstablished 185v. lelephone 1013 
THe OLD RELIABLE. 


MATTHEWS’ 
DYE AND OLEANING Works 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL 


The Niagara Falis Route. 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


New York, Boston, Eastern Resorts. 
Reduced Rates. Stopover on Through Tickets 


“Pan-American Souvenir,” ‘A Summer Note 
Book"’ and other booklets sent for 4c postage. 


0.W. Ruggles, Gen. Pass’r & Tkt. Agt., Chicago 





Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS. 





‘‘No Trouble to Answer Questions.”’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
on TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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16,600 frs. SS 


Awarded at Paris 










WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 








22 rue Drouot 


PARIS 
EK. Fougera & Co. 








Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
8314 OLive Srrear 


Aponte, N.Y. ZA 
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Katy Flyer 


The New Fast Train 


COMPOSED OF 


¢ Pullman Buffet Sleepers 


——400-— 


Katy Reclining Chair Cars. 





Excursion Sleeper Every Tuesday at 8.32 p. m. 
ON THE KATY FLYER. 


Leaves ST. LOUIS Every Night at 8:16 o’clock 


For all the Large Cities in Texas, 


Tickets and Sleeping Car Accommodations can be secured at 


City Ticket Office, No. 103 North Broadway and Union Station. 














Xam ExPostnion| 





THE WABASH * 


Has its own rails and is .- 
the shortest line from | 


Kansas City, Si. Louis and Chicago‘ 


To BUFFALO 4x2 FALLS “i 


THE 


Stop-overs given at both points -=¢z3 
on all tickets. 7 i 
Only line from St. Louis, via Niagara Falls. “Qammie 
It crosses Detroit River, one of the most beautiful 
rivers of America, we) --\ 
For Deseriptive Matter, Rates. 
Wabash Ticket Agent. ne 
CRANE, Gen’! Passenger an ad The ket Agent, ST. LOUIS, 2. 
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A HIGH-CLASS OYSTER HOUSE AND RESTAURANT, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


IS MILFORD’S, TWO HUNDRED AND SEVEN 
: AND TWO HUNDRED 


AND NINE NORTH SIXTH STREET NEAR OLIVE» 


BOOKS! 


urease ROEDER’S BOOK STORE. 


S CA 
_— a , ” 807 NortH Fourtn Sr. 





BEAVER LINE. 


Wi! KRANKE 
513 PINE ST. 


TE NAS 
LOU! 


ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and L iverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailing.:. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg’t 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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UNION 
PABIETG 


SAN FRANCISCO 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 
CONVENTION, 


JUL Y—1901. 


EST SERVICE, 
EST EQUIPMENT, 
EST TRAINS, 
EST TRACK, 
EST ROUTE. 


THE UNION PACIFIC 


Has Two Trains Daily from Kansas City, 
through Denver and the Rocky Mountains. 


Dining Car Service, Meals a la Carte. 
Palace and Ordinary Sleepers. 

Buffet Smoking and Library Cars. 
Free Chair Cars, Pintsch Light. 


Full information cheerfully furnished on 
application. 


J. H LOTHROP, General Agent, 
ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Ar. Buffalo.,..:....: 2:5 55 a.m. 


4:58 De 


Through Coaches Dining Cars Sleepers and 
Library Cafe Cars from St. Louis. 
For Guides, Maps, Rates, Sleeping Car and 
Rail Road Tickets call at 


Big Four Ticket Office, 


Broadway and Chestnut. 


C. L. HILLEARY, 
A, G. P, A., ST. LOUIS. 





TICKETS 


TO 


New York and Boston 
BIG FOUR ROUTE, 
10 Days STOP-OVER at 


BUFFALO. 


Pan-American 
Exposilion~ 


Look at the SCHEDULE: 
8:30a.m. 12:00noon 8:06 p.m. 


6:18a.m. 7:30 p.m. 
6:00 p.m. 8:00a.m. 
9:00 p.m. 10:34 a.m. 





RocKies 
Beyond... 


DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE, 


VIA PUEBLO. 


No.1 No. 3. 
EA. OG. TOG <2. ..5 2100-8 9.00 a.m. 10.10 p.m. 


TRY the NEW TRAIN, No.1. 
Through Service on both trains. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen’l Pass’r and Ticket Agent, ST, LOUIS, MO. 














OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO 





